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Advertiser 
at work 


MORE JOBS 
BETTER PRODUCTS 
LOWER PRICES 


When you have good news, you spread the word to all your friends, That's 
exactly how advertising works. It spreads the good news of products and 
services that are new and interesting. 

Advertising encourages you to think and compare before you spend a 
dime. And as you and your friends select a product and buy it . . . more 
people work to produce it . . . technicians constantly improve it . . . manu- 
facturers sell it to you for less as they make it in greater volume. 

Look over the variety of ads in this magazine. You'll see how advertising 
works for you . . . bringing you good news of the latest and best in a 
vigorous America. 


Advertising Federation of America AMA 
Advertising Association of the West \ 


dvertising works for you! 








READ THIS NEW FREE BOOK! 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your 
business will pay for an APECO 
Auto-Stat Copymaker in just a few months 


This new free book is packed with illustrations and 
facts that quickly point out the appiications and advan- 
tages of Apeco Auto-Stat copying. Here's 10 minutes 
of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your 
business 


GET 
YOUR an oa 
aia 


EVANSTON, fit 
BOOK AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Photocopy Division 


2100 West Dempster Street 


Mail Deahetion, e0iie 
(his Card 
Today! 






BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary i! mailed in the United States 














Have You Read this New FREE BOOK? 
It’s Important to Your Business 


New 16 page book explains in detail many 

applications for Apeco copying in your business. It is 
important information for every business man 
interested in increasing paper handling efficiency 

and saving time and money for his company. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, lilinvis 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston, Ill. 


Rush me without obligation your new free book on the revolu- 
tionary Apeco Auto-Stat Copymaker. 


Company _ 
Address _ 


City . Zone State 
individual 


Title 


Type of Business — 


in Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 
in Mexico: Apeco De Mexico, S. A., Ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico. D. F. 











a NEW concept in office copying... 


gust ““IN and OUT" 
in LINSTANT STEP 








NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 
ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now you can copy any original—typed, 
printed, photographed, written or 
drawn—regardless of color, ink or 
paper— printed on one or both sides. 














It is so easy with the sensational new Apeco So why 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. You just push a button == a Ss 
. in goes the original and instantly out = SEBS: 
comes a perfect copy. This entirely new bs = 2-7. 
copymaker makes copies in half the time SS STreses 


of any other all-purpose copying machine. ‘ok 
So fast—you can actually reproduce over hm 
1000 different letters, invoices, statements, ww NE fers 
receipts, contracts, etc., every day. It isa ast 
**money-saver’’ for any business 
at a price within every budget. 


ApéEco (™») 


TT TTMATIC 


AUTO-STAT 



















* ALL ELECTRIC 

® FULLY AUTOMATIC 

* FITS ON ACORNER 
OF ANY DESK 


Today's Biggest Values 
In Office Copymakers 

There are three outstanding Apeco Auto-Stat models from 
which to choose... each the biggest value in its price bracket. Gives you a 


complete selection to most efficiently meet the copying needs of your 
specific type and size operation. 


Styled by 
Charies £ Jones 


Read This NEW FREE BOOK! 
Find out how hundreds of uses in your business will pa 
for an APECO Uni-Matic Auto-Stat in just a few neue. 
This new free book is packed with illustrations and facts that point out the 
applications and advantages of Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. Here's 
10 minutes of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your business. 









Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card 
Will Rush Your Free Book To You! 






American Photocopy Equipment Company + 2100 West Dempster Street * Evanston, Illinois 
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Community Issue Interesting 
To FRANK P. Zetp_er, Mayor 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Let me compliment the Editors on the 
publication of the very interesting issue 
of Tue Rotarian for April, which deals 
with the problems of modern communi- 
ties. 

Your major articles were al! most in- 
teresting and informative even to those 
who have spent much time studying mu- 
nicipal problems. I am sure that the 
stimulation of the articles in the April 
issue will result in benefits to many 
communities where Rotarians read the 
articles. 


Re: Population Problem 

By Rocer Siakey, Rotarian 

Plumbing-Supplies Distributor 

Sacramento, California 

The article People: Too Many Too 
Soonf, by Kingsley Davis [THe Ro- 
TARIAN for April], recommends a solu- 
tion to the population problem which 
represents one side of a very contro- 
versial issue. 

I am sure you are aware that many 
Rotarians completely oppose any solu- 
tion to a problem which, in their judg- 
ment, is not a solution within the frame- 
work of God's law. For this reason I 
feel that THe Rotarian should publish 
an article which presents the solution 
of the population problem within the 
framework of God's law. Now, I realize 
that many people are firmly convinced 
that the practice of artificial birth con- 
trol does not violate the natural law 
and hence the law of God, On the other 
hand, many people hold a completely 
opposite position. 


Commendation for Davis 

From Mrs, Jack Coins 

Wife of Rotarian 

Glendale, Wisconsin 

Let me commend THe Rorarian for 
the thoughtful article by Kingsley Davis 
in the April issue titled People: Too 
Many Too Soon? 

It seems to me that any thinking per- 
son can understand that the physical 
world is limited in size and 
We do not know if and when we can 
emigrate to another planet, at present! 
Therefore, if the death rate 
tremendously because of scientific ad- 
vances, the birth rate must also be con- 
trolled to prevent human degradation 
because of more people than adequate 
food and shelter. 

The businessman's stake in this field 
is large. As Americans, we are striving 
to defeat Russian Communism and help 
the rest of the world to a higher stand- 
ard so they can have dignity and honor 
as individuals, American foreign aid is 
accomplishing much in defeating early 


resources, 


decreases 
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death from childbirth and disease, but 
it is not enough simply to help people 
reproduce more and exist longer in 
starvation. In many underdeveloped 
areas the rate of population growth con- 
tinually outstrips technical develop- 
ment, with the net result of no real 
improvement. ... We should all ex- 
press to the United Nations Health and 
Children’s Committees that they must 
help in this problem of overpopulation. 


Greek-Stamp News 

From 8. J. MACRYMICHALOs, Rotarian 

Marine-Insurance Underwriter 

Athens, Greece 

Readers of THe Rorarian will recall 
articles in their Magazine telling of 
commemorative stamps issued by na- 
tional Governments at the time of Ro- 
tary’s 50th Anniversary in 1955. They 
will be interested, I believe—whether 
or not they are stamp collectors—to 
learn that according to an official com- 
munication just issued by the Postmas- 
ter General, in Athens, 9,845,424 copies 
of the Greek 2-drachmae stamp issued 
to commemorate the anniversary of Ro- 
tary International have been sold, 
Greece has, thus, collected $656,362 from 
the sale of its Rotary stamp throughout 
the world. The remainder of the orig- 
inal issue of 10 million copies—say, 
154,576 pieces—has been destroyed by 
fire by the Postal Administration. 

It would be interesting to learn the 
sale figures of the Rotary stamps issued 
by the other countries which printed 
similar commemorative issues. 

Eps. Nore: No figures for total sales are 
available, but a bit of checking discloses 


that 27 nations issued 205 million stamps 
in 80 denominations 


Comparison of Costs 
From Frep Rog, Rotarian 
Trailer-Park Owner 
Bell-Maywood, California 
Having lived in this semi-arid coun- 


try of southern California for many 
years, I was very much interested in 
How to Desalt the Sea, by K. M. Wylie, 
Jr. [THe Rorarian for March]. 


{Weeraban 


“For goodness sake, take it easy—you 
are not on the expense account now!” 


While the article is excellent and 
informative, I cannot help drawing a 
comparison of costs as they are. Here 
in our country we buy and reckon with 
volumes of water known as “acre-feet,” 
and the costs today of water brought 
from the Los Angeles Metropolitan Wa- 
ter District piped to us here from the 
Colorado River, 250 miles away, is ap- 
proximately $20 per acre-foot. In the 
article it states that Dr. LeRoy Brom- 
ley, of the University of California, has 
developed an inexpensive method of 
desalting sea water that ranges from 
25 cents to 50 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
There are 325,851 gallons in one acre- 
foot. This times 25 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons equals $81.25 per acre-foot f.0.b. sea 
level, 

Having been active for many years 
representing our Chamber of Commerce 
as to the critical conditions of a rapidly 
disappearing water supply here and due 
to the fact that many feel that sea-water 
conversion is the cheapest, I feel urged 
to make this comparison of costs. 


A Challenge Recalled 
By Cart H. SpRuNGER 
Book Publisher 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Mitchell, South Dakota 

When I read the heading Miss a Ro- 
tary Meeting? Not These 36 Rotarians 
in THe Rorarian for March, my mind 
turned back to the long-time perfect- 
attendance record of 
the late Laurence W. 
Robinson, a member 
of our Club and a 
Past District Gover- 
nor of Rotary Inter- 
national. Laurence’s 
record extended over 
a period of 35 years 
and nine months—or 
1,858 meetings with- 
out a miss. When a 
hospital visit inter- 
rupted his chain of perfect attendance, 
he issued a “challenge” to his fellow 
Rotarians in District 561, promising, 
among others, these “rewards to each 
of which I can witness: 

“The satisfaction which comes from 
1,858 consecutive weeks of doing a defi- 
nite thing at a definite time and with a 
definite purpose in mind. 

“1,858 opportunities to fellowship with 
a group of some of the finest friends 
in God’s world. 

“1,858 opportunities to hear or exem- 
plify the gospel of Rotary and, on oc- 
casion, to discuss the meaning of ‘Serv- 
ice above Self’ and whether or not one 
actually does profit ‘Most Who Serves 
Best.’ 

“1,858 chances to help a table mate 
‘encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise,’ 
and point the way to the ‘development 
of acquaintance as an opportunity for 
service.’ 

“1,858 hours in which to absorb Ro- 
tary’s ideal of ‘high ethical standards 
in business and professions, and a rec- 
ognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations,’ and a number of 
glimpses into the great field of inter- 
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lesser 
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national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service.’ 

“1,858 opportunities to channel your 
efforts with those of other Rotarians in 
Community Service, your obligations to 
those who serve you as well as those 
whom you serve.” 


Editorial Opinions Colored 
Says Mrs. Georce F’, HALL 
Wife of Rotarian 

McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 

John T. Frederick’s Problems in the 
Little Red Schoolhouse [THE ROTARIAN 
for April] has this “Rotary Ann” burn- 
ing. The recommendation of the read- 
ing list for homework was commend- 
able, but not likely to be followed by 
many readers of THE Rotarian, so it is 
the colored “editorial opinions” of the 
author which will be remembered, and 
which irritate me. 

To quote: “One of the books [which 
one?] I have been reading cites the 
case of a boy who, applying for admis- 
sion as a fresWman at Yale...” with 
ten credits, if you add up your quota- 
tion. Now, Professor, really! You know, 
and I know, no boy could get a high- 
schoo! diploma with ten credits named 
by you! This is a good example of 
“false” argument. I would insist upon 
seeing the boy’s high-school transcript 
before I'd have quoted that book, and 
jumped to those conclusions. ... This 
boy probably carried a very full sched- 
ule and made a very wise choice as to 
how he’d use his schoo) time, as well 
as engage in extracurricular activities. 

With one other comment, partial com- 
ment, I agree: “The reader of these 
books can hardly escape the conclusion 
that the Russians now have a better 
school system for their purposes.” Let 
us not forget our purposes are by no 
means the same as the Russians’. Let 
us sit down and also read Boris Paster- 
nak’s Doctor Zhivago and determine 
just what are the purposes of Ameri- 
cans for the next half century. Where 
do we want to go in education, what do 
we have, and what needs to be im- 
proved? Spring house cleaning is re- 
freshing, even moving the furniture 
about, but do we need to burn down 
the house? 


A Declaration ‘Boiled Down’ 
By E. W. Suattuck, Securities Broker 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Bristol, New Hampshire 
Several months ago THE ROTARIAN re- 
produced a copy of the Universal Dec- 





Tue Rorarian is published monthly 
by Rotary International, 1600 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
This is the June, 1959, issue, Volume 
XCIV, Number 5. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office, 
Evanston, Illinois. Additional entry 
at Chicago, Illinois. Subscription 
rates are $2 the year in US.A., 
Canada, and other countries to 
which the minimum postal rate ap- 
plies; $2.50 elsewhere; single copies, 
25 cents. 
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J Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing 
taf labor costs — a single cleaning unit that completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber- 
Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, 
and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Maintenance men like the convenience 
of working with this single unit... the thorough- 
ness with which it cleans...and the features that 
make the machine simple to operate. It's se/f- 
propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired 
rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 

















Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an electric unit for 
heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch 
brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and 
more in some cases), depending upon condition of the 
floors, congestion, et cetera. 
7 (The machine can be leased 
or purchased.) Finnell makes 
Level Wind ang @ full range of sizes, and gaso- 
Powder Dispenser /ine or propane powered as 
are accessories well as electric models. From 
this complete line, you can 
choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your 
job (no need to over-buy or 
under-buy). It's also good to 
know that 4 Finnell Floor 
Specialist and Engineer is 
nearby to help train your 
maintenance operators in the 
proper use of the machine and 
to make periodic check-ups. 
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For demonstration, consulta- 
tion, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 4706 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. (fam Sere 
Originators of PRINCIPAL 


Power Senubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 








THE SMART WAY 
TO EUROPE 


You sail with a 
gay Who’s Who on the 


s.s. United States 


The s.s. Untrep States—world’s 
fastest ship—reaches Europe in 
less than 5 days. That gives you 
just time for the time of your life. 

You'll enjoy acres of play space, 
a choice of foods from five conti- 
nents, the wonderful dance music 
of Meyer Davis orchestras. And 
you'll meet a gay Who’s Who of 
important, interesting people. The 
entire ship is air-conditioned, and 
your stateroom is apartment-size. 


For extra hours of luxury at sea, 
choose the popular s.s. AMERICA 
—long famous for her gracious 
hospitality, 


Consult your authorized travel agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y, Digby 4-5800 





laration of Human Rights [December, 
1958]. I thought it rather difficult to 
understand, so I boiled it down as fol- 
lows: 

Human Rights are the foundation of 
freedom, peace, and justice. The ulti- 
mate goal is a regard for the rights of 
others, as much as of ourselves. 

Right to one’s personal beliefs; edu- 
cation; fair living conditions; freedom 
of movement; family protection; asy- 
lum from persecution; formation of as- 
sociations for one’s protection; protec- 
tion by laws, and not by bureaucratic 
edicts; equality of opportunity; equal- 
ity before the law; free vote; owner- 
ship of property; benefits of thrift. 

Right to freedom from ancient evils, 
which still exist: slavery; torture and 
abusive treatment; arbitrary arrest; 
perjury and false witness; stealing and 
confiscation; deception in dealings, 
both at home and abroad; killing and 
purges; power-hungry magistrates; race 
hatred and class hatred; gross material- 
ism. 

Otherwise, there will be rebellions 
against tyranny and oppression, in or- 
der to ancient among 
individuals and peoples 


correct abuses 


Use Foundation Funds As Given 
A. D. G. Stewart, Rotarian 
Life-Insurance Underwriter 
Sydney, Australia 

I am completely opposed to the idea 
of a “fund which is capable of produc- 
ing out of its own earnings a sum equal 
to the present annual expenditure,” as 
suggested by Wilbur V. Lewis in his 
Plain Talk about the Rotary Foundation 
[THe RorTariaAn for November]. 

The Rotarians of Australia have not 
been providing money for a fund; they 
have been providing money which they 
felt would go to providing Fellowships 
Why should a drive be 
made in a short period of time to allow 
Fellowships on the present scale into 
the indefinite future? Surely it is much 
better for Rotarians now to provide 
funds for the program that is necessary 
now. 

When the Fellowships program 
started in 1947, the idea was to provide 
funds for use then. It’s my conviction 
that if Rotarians had been asked to 
commence a fund from which Fellow- 
ships would not have been granted un- 
til there was sufficient interest, the ap- 
peal would have had little success. ... 

We see the need for enlarged plans 
for international goodwill and under- 
standing now. Let us not delay acting 
until a time when it may be too late. 
Let us earn dividends in greater inter- 
national accord from now, when we 
have the funds to provide them. 


Suggests 


almost at once. 


In the Wake of the Orsova 

By Oswa.p M. ELLison, Rotarian 

Insurance Inspector 

Dalby, Australia 

The June, 1958, issue of THE RoTARIAN 
presented an article Rotary ‘Brings Out 
a Briton.’ It told how some Australian 
Rotary Clubs were sponsoring families 
on the “Rotary ship” Orsova from Eng- 


land to Australia. We in Dalby were one 
of the Clubs. 

When our family—the Vincent Lem- 
ons—were nominated, we thought our 
town’s most urgent need was a shoe 
repairer, as the town had only one. Be- 
tween the time of nomination and the 
time of arrival another repairer had 
started up with the latest machinery, 
and we felt that a third shoe repairer 
would not do very well. We took Vin- 
cent, a boot and shoe repairer by trade, 
to look at other towns close by to see 
if there was a vacancy, but with no 
success. Finally Vincent asked to be al- 
lowed to have a go at his trade in Dalby. 
We hunted around and took him many 
miles looking for secondhand machin- 
ery. 

Premises were obtained, machinery 
located and finances arranged, and 
stocks of leather purchased. Naturally, 
all Rotarians took their boots and shoes 
to him for repair. Vincent’s good work- 
manship soon became known in town 
and he is now working up to 14 hours a 
day to keep up with the work. 

We Rotarians of Dalby are now very 
proud of our migrant family, who have 
battled hard to win a place in our com- 
munity and it is a great pleasure to us 
all to see them so happily settled in our 
town 


How to Add Friends 


Told by Ropert MILO 

Union, New Jersey 

Thank you very much for putting my 
name in the Hobby Hitching Post direc- 
tory. Because of the listing I now have 
eight pen pals. Four of them are in 
Australia, one in Italy, one in Japan. 

There are so many interesting things 
I have learned about other countries, 
while I have given other people an un- 
derstanding of life in the U.S.A. This 
really gives me a wonderful feeling, and 
I know it must give you a wonderful 
feeling to know that you have brought 
all this about. 








- 


“Well, | walked right in and laid it 
on the line to the old boy today—but 
I’m sure that our unemployment checks 
will tide us over for a little while.” 
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THIS Rotary MontH 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


50TH CONVENTION. The latest word on Rotary's international Convention in New York 
City, June 7-11, is this: Everything is ready—all program, entertainment, and 
hospitality features. For a brief "rundown" on them, see "It All Begins June 

7!" on pages 36-38. Now... if you can be in New York by June 7, you still have 
time to make arrangements for good hotel accommodations. Simply use the request 
form in the February and March issues of this Magazine. 


PRESIDENT. As his year neared its end, President Clifford A. Randall had travelled 
more than 90,000 miles to visit Rotary Clubs and large international Rotary gather- 
ings in North America, Europe, North Africa, the Middle East, Asia, Australia, 

and New Zealand. With him on these journeys has been his wife, Renate. Following 
his recent Rotary visits in Europe, he was to return to his office in Evanston, 
Ill., on May 10 for the Board meeting and International Assembly and Convention 
(see below). 


PRESIDENTIAL HONORS. Earlier in his term President Randall was decorated in Paris, 
France, as an Officer of the French Legion of Honor, and in Rome, Italy, as a 
"Knight Commander of the Order of Merit." During his recent travels in Europe 

and the Middle East he received other decorations. In Athens, Greece, he was 
iwarded the "Golden Cross of the Order of George I" by the Greek Government. In 
Cairo, Egypt, the President of the United Arab Republic conferred upon him the 
“Order of Merit." In Beirut, Lebanon, the Prime Minister of Lebanon decorated him 
with the "Order of the Cedar" in the grade of Commander. 


NOMINEES. No other nominations having been received by the General Secretary of RI 
by March 15, President Randall declared Harold T. Thomas, of Auckland, New Zealand, 
the President—Nominee for 1959-60 and J. Edd McLaughlin, of Ralls, Tex., the Presi- 
dent—Nominee for 1960-61. These declarations were made in accordance with the By- 
Laws of Rotary International. They will be elected at the New York Convention. 


DIRECTORS—NOMINEE. Also to be elected at the New York Convention are six Board 
members to fill openings occurring on June 30. Three will be filled by Directors 
from U.S.A. Zones 1, 2, and 3; one by a Director from Great Britain and Ireland; 
and two by Directors nominated by the Board in accordance with RI By-Laws. These 
latter are Ernst G. Breitholtz, of Kalmar, Sweden, and Phya Srivisar, of Bangkok, 
Thailand. President Randall, as Immediate Past President, will serve as a Director 
next year. The President-Elect for 1960-61 will serve, ex officio, as a member of 
the Board in 1959-60. The President for 1959-60 will be a member and Chairman of 
the Board. 


MEETINGS’. Executive Committee Evanston, Ill. 
Board of Directors Evanston, Ill. 
Rotary Foundation Trustees... 2 Lake Placid, N.Y. 
International Assembly Lake Placid, N.Y. 
Rotary Institute Lake Placid, N.Y. 
International Convention New York, N.Y. 
Board of Directors Evanston, Ill. 


NEW COUNTRY. Add to Rotary's roster a new country: Nepal, a kingdom located between 
India and Tibet. The new Rotary Club there is in Kathmandu. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On April 28, 1959, there were 10,155 Rotary Clubs and an 
estimated 473,000 Rotarians. New Clubs since July 1, 19&8, totalled 290. 





, First. The development of acquaint- Third. The application of the ideal 

e0 ect 0 Rota ance as an opportunity for service; of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
Second. High ethical standards in sonal, business, and community life; 

business and professions, the recogni- Fourth. The advancement of inter- 


is to encourage and foster the ideal of tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- national understanding, goodwill, and 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise cupations, and the dignifying by each peas Seuss aw fellowship of 


and, in particular, to encourage and Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor- and professional men united in 
foster: tunity to serve society; the ideal of service. 
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It adds up 


Day-in, day-out savings with America’s 
lowest-priced, full feature Cash Register 


Year ‘round, trouble-free use plus all the 
speed, ease and convenience of higher 
priced machines make the Smith-Corona 
low cost cash register a money-saving 
must for you. Color-styled for beauty, 
the Smith-Corona cash register records 
every transaction on tape. It has a coin 
bank for tax money plus many other 
“extras.” Available with a special key- 
board for your specific business needs, 
Smith-Corona cash registers are priced 
from a low, low $4 79 s0* 


*Manufacturer’s list price. Subject to change 
Model shown $219.50 


Smith-Corona 
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“SURE we have a Rotary Club in this 
town. It meets Thursday at 12:30 P.M. 
at Blank’s Cafe. But as you can tell by 
look at me, we're dull 
bunch, We're really not up to date. We 
with the wind. We let the 
haven't had a new 

ten years. We-don't give a hang about 
relations. Be stop 


one sort of a 


lean weeds 

grow. We idea in 

our public sure to 
and make up.” 

—By a Rotary Road Sign, un- 

wept, unhonored, and unre- 

fellows 


painted since the 


hung it long, long ago 


‘MANUL’S’ VISA with which we 
this issue doesn’t get 
VISA machinery. It 


posed to. Be 


story 


open very deep 
wasn’t 
VISA is 


stated ob- 


into Sup- 
assured, sir, that 
splendidly organized, It has 
jectives, recommended systems, organi- 
zation charts for VISA Club 
and District and inter-District levels 

the whole works, If you want to know 
more about VISA, just write Rotarian 
McHenry, VISA Coérdinator, 
Avenue, Route 2, Santa 


probably 


work on 


Guy L. 
14871 Tustin 
Ana, California. 


thousands of 


There are 
international students in 


many countries who hope you will 
What percentage of them in your coun- 
try right now will get into its homes— 


or, more important, into the heart of it? 


WELL, it’s time at last for the New York 
50th annual in- 


ternational. The dates, as noted 


Convention—Rotary’s 
below, 
full of 
entertainers, as 


are June 7-11 and a program 


great speakers and 
noted on the center spread, is ready to 
ro. We shall 
the job to 


in our August issue. It should be 


have cameramen and re- 


porters on bring you the 
story 


i large and exciting assignment 


WE ARE indebted to Rotarians in Lon- 
don and Tokyo for the information we 
list under What They're Reading 
on page 45. We wrote for and they 
this “best data. We are 
writing other Rotarians in 
will bring you more of 


SUp- 
plied seller’ 
world cap- 


itals and this 


in coming issues 


AUTOMATION? We are grateful to Mi 
Zelomek for the interesting exposition 
we are able to present on the subject 
this month. Oh, we know it’s 
versial and we invite your letter of com- 


contro- 


But we wonder if we haven't full 
that 


agreement from all male readers 


mankind must stop short of the fully 
automated kitchen? Who wants to come 
home tired and hungry and kiss a con- 
trol panel? 


DID YOU ever wish you had reprints of 
something in this Magazine? You can 
order them. We provide them in quan- 
tity and at cost to hundreds of readers 
and organizations each year. A_ two- 
page article printed back-to-back on a 
single sheet runs, by the cheapest proc- 
ess, about $30 per 1,000 copies... . . And 
another thing akin: did you ever wish 
you could reprint some article or item 
from this Magazine in another publica- 
tion—your local newspaper, your trade 
or professional magazine, your factory 
organ? You can. In nine 
out of ten we can give you permission 
to go right ahead. Write and try us 
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THIS, as all 
know, is the Tower Bridge of that larg- 
est of cities. It isn’t really very old as 
things go in Britain. According to our 
source (Ency. Brit.), it was built in 1894 
and “is a suspension bridge with a cen- 
tral portion, between two lofty and mas- 
sive stone towers, consisting of bascules 
which can be raised by hydraulic ma- 
chinery to admit the passage of vessels.” 
The bridge spans the Thames, of course, 
and practically within sight of it is the 
greatest concentration of Rotary Clubs 
on earth. There are about 90 in Greater 
London. ... The picture is the work of 
Duncan Edwards, a photographer native 
to North Carolina, but long resident in 
Sicily, with which he fell in love on 
travels in Europe. Twice a year he re- 
turns to the U.S.A. to renew old ties and 
to market his especially fine photo- 
graphic wares. Free Lance Photogra- 
phers Guild, Inc., provided us with the 


who have been to London, 


transparency. 
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_ World of Friends 


Students from scores of countries 
get to know the U.S. A. and each 

other in a plan called Visiting 
be International Students’ Activities 
devised by California Rotarians. 
Here one of the students—from India 
: —reports on a happy week-end they 
all spent together in Holidayland. 
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| As Told by AJAIB SINGH TAKHAR 


ee 


I AM an Indian in the U.S.A. and am here for a 
year on a student visa. When, in July, I leave my 
college in California and start back toward my home 
in Chandigarh in the Punjab, I shall, if my plans 
carry, have the visas of Spain, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
and perhaps some other countries of the Mediter- 
ranean region which I want to visit 

A visa, you know, is a requirement for most inter- 
national travel. It is an endorsement upon one’s 
passport by which a nation says: “We have inspec- 
ted your passport and your reason for wanting to 
come here. We find them in order. You may come.” 
Visas are very important to me just now and they 
may continue to be for I am planning to enter the 
diplomatic service of my country and to make it my 
career. 

But of all the visas which have borne on my life, 
or which yet may, the one I shall surely remember 
longest is the VISA of southern California. 

This VISA, in the person of smiling Dr. Will Kid- 
well, director of placement, said to me on my first 
day at San Diego State College, “Welcome, Ajaib! 
Welcome to the U.S.A. and San Diego State! Would 
you like to see some of this country during your 
year here? Would you like to get into some of the 
homes? You would? Good! Then come with me 


next Tuesday noon to my Rotary Club—Old Mission 
right here in San Diego—and we'll get things 
started.” 

This VISA, in the persons of the 55 members of 
the Old Mission Rotary Club, said to me, “Ajaib, we 
are very glad to have you here. We want you here 
every week. Have you, by the way, a nickname? 
You have, and its ‘Manu,’ after one of India’s great 
philosophers? Fine! From here on you are Manu 
and this is your Club.”... “Manu, my family and 
I want you this week-end. Just bring your pajamas 
and swimming suit.” ... “Manu, my wife and I 
are driving up into the Laguna Mountains next 
month. We’d be honored to have you come along 
as our guest.” ... “Manu, tomorrow night 15 stu- 
dents from ten countries are having a little get- 
together in my patio. Want to join them? I'll pick 
you up at 6.” 

This VISA has thrown me together with scores 
of students from scores of countries—with Tak Tuks, 
of Jordan, for example, who is here learning more 
about engineering; I am sure that I will be writing 
to Tak the rest of my life. 

This VISA, when I write home about it, makes my 
parents and my five brothers and three sisters feel 
very reassured about me and very grateful toward 
the people of the United States. It confirms our 
family belief in the goodness of man and his longing, 
wherever he lives, for friendship and peace. 

This VISA, which so delights in opening doors 
for young people, is the Visiting International Stu- 
dents’ Activities plan of southern California. Ro- 
tarians started it in 1948, and today all the 183 Clubs 
of Rotary Districts 526, 528, 530, 532, and 534 have 
the VISA program as a part of their International 
Service work. 

“One fact that brought VISA into being,” says 
Guy L. McHenry, of Santa Ana, who now codrdi- 
nates the plan in the five Districts, “is that the 
Rotarians who founded it were shocked by the fact 
that only about 10 percent of the 25,000 overseas 
students then studying in the U.S.A. were getting 
into an American home. How, they wondered, could 
these young people ever form correct impressions 
of the land in which they had chosen to study if 
they saw only its campuses and city streets? They 
resolved they would do something about it among 


The Author 


VISA student Ajaib 
Singh Takhar (right), 
of Chandigarh, India, 
is now completing a 
year's study of Eng- 
lish at California’s 
San Diego State Col- 
lege. He plans to 
enter his country’s 
diplomatic service. 
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rhe candid camera captures a grand mixture of national flags and national costumes as 301 VISA students from 60 countries prepare 


to stage a parade through Disneyland, site of the annual Rotary 


issembly of International Students, Some 400 Rotarians and wives 


from five California Rotary Districts were hosts at the two-day meet, After the Sunday-morning parade, students ranged the park, 


hundreds of such students here in California.” 
Since then, through VISA, some 1,800 students 
like me have each been in many, many American 
homes. If on a week-end you do not find me at the 
Baumanns’ with Dentist Tommy, his wife Ruth, and 
their son Howard and daughter Darlene, then maybe 
[ will be at Walter Richards’ or at A. J. Gillette’s, 


the 
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it Douglas McElfresh’s or at Dr. Hunter’s—he 


being a Kiwanian who invited me to his home after 
I had addressed his club. What assurance it gives 
us to know a family so well that we can discuss any 
problem with them—our grades, our finances, our 
homesickness, even our “dates.” And knowing that 
we are among friends we settle into our studies with 
clear unworried minds. 


Scores and scores of VISA student in fact, 


l] 








meets West at one of the parasol-topped 
registration desks, Saroj Parekh, of Bombay, 
India, wears her colorful sari; Mrs. Joe Thomp- 
son, of California, her bright Spring bonnet. 


we 


living permanently in the homes of Rotarians, and 
hundreds have in past years. They pay no room or 
board though they eagerly help with household 
duties. Thus, a Rotarian and his family may help 
a student make substantial saving in his cost of 
living. Each Rotary Club in VISA has a member 
who guides us students in our home placement. 

And how helpful it is to be escorted over the red 
carpet to libraries, art galleries, concerts, movie 
studios, national parks, factories and all the rest. 

Every few weeks a group of Rotary Clubs sponsor 
a joint meeting for their VISA sponsorees. Held 
on the afternoon and evening of a week-end at a 
Roiarian’s home, these meetings are real interna- 
tional family parties. The beauty of the VISA pro- 
gram from a Rotary point of view, say Rotarians, 
is that it is a Club-level program so flexible that it 
meets almost any situation 

But the biggest event on the VISA calendar is the 
annual VISA Assembly. I was privileged to attend 
the most recent one held on April 4 and 5 at Holi- 
dayland, a great eight-acre playground at Anaheim, 
California. The Assembly brought together 301 of 
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Saturday's activities centered in and 
about Holidayland’s huge striped tent, the 
largest in the world. Speakers and en- 
tertainers were placed on a large stage 
near one wall, . .. (Left) Camera shutters 
were clicking all day long. Miss Kris- 
tina Lindh, of Sweden, photographs VISA 
friends from the University of Redlands. 


With the VISA banner out front, 301 
students marching in single file, each 
behind the flag of his native land, pa- 
rade past Disneyland’s City Hall (rear). 
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{ leisurely schedule allots plenty of time to the prime 
purpose of the Assembly. Here students from Iran, India, 
Hungary, and France get acquainted, talk world affairs. 
The youth in the cap is Lessanuden Daud, of Morocco. 


{ new friendship blooms on a sunny and 
pleasant Saturday afternoon. Anna Marie 
Difiore, of Italy, and Huang Kuang Hua, 
of Free China, chat easily in English. 


Whirled about a platform in Storybook 
Land’s dizzying teacup ride, four stu- 
dents staggered off, agreed it was “great 
fun,” and queued up for the next ride. 
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Confronted with the myriad attractions 
of California’s fabulous Disneyland, a 
pretty Korean girl and her new-found 
VISA friend—Saroj Parekh, of Bombay 

ponder the question that delights and 
bewilders all: which one to see next? 





A strenuous bit of barbershop harmony links four students, including Mohammed 
Seirafi, of Jordan, in national garb. They're in the park’s Frontierland section. 


Despite their rather 
strange appearance, 
storybook characters 
who reside in the 
park proved friendly 
as well as entertaining. 


VISA Committeemen W.T. Hughes, R. Hov 
land, G. L. McHenry, C. D, Gray pose with 
Daphne Chiu-Fun Hui for Julita Alabado. 
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Dancing to the music of “The Riffs,” 
Orange Coast College Student Orches- 
tra, tops off Saturday's full program. 
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us VISA students from 60 coun- 
tries and 411 Rotarians and guests 
from the five Rotary Districts. 

The lunches, the dinners, the 
talks, the dance, the entertain- 
ment by talented VISA students 
all staged in the vast striped tent 

. the trip to the homes of our 
hosts—everyone of us spent Sat- 
urday night in a Rotarian’s home 

the great parade of VISA 
students bearing their national 
banners through Disneyland on 
Sunday morning—what a gala oc- 
casion it all was and how mean- 
ingful, too. 

But of course all of VISA is full 
of meaning. The great meaning, 
I believe, is that in simple but ef.- 
fective ways it conditions people 
to understand and like each other, 
to work hard for understanding. 

Right now, travelling into the 
smallest villages and_ greatest 
cities of India is one of my coun- 
trywomen, Miss Joyce Seymour. 
She was a student last year at 
Long Beach State College and 
through VISA she became so 
deeply convinced that the peoples 
of the world must quickly learn 
to know each other that she de- 
cided to give a year of her life to 
telling our people of India about 
the people of the Americas. She 
is now launched on a difficult itin- 
erary which in places will put her 
on camel back. She thinks of her 
California Rotary friends daily, 
however. They made up her very 
limited transportation budget. 

VISA does not as a rule provide 
scholarships—but there are many, 
many exceptions to the rule, and 
Miss Yoshiko Moriyama will tell 
you of one. She will tell you 
the story of a Japanese miss who 
worked and saved and accumu- 
lated just enough money to cross 
the Pacific on a poor freighter and 
enroll in Whittier College. But 
in her last days on the freighter 
all her remaining funds were 
stolen. It was some VISA men 
who quietly came to her financial 
rescue. Today, several years later, 
Miss Moriyama is regarded by 
thousands of people on both sides 
of the Pacific as one of the best 
East-West ambassadors in exist- 
ence. 

VISA, how much so many of us 
owe you! VISA, how much more 
of you so many need! 
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In six years Japan’s master painter Masami 
Nose has provided more than 300 original 
paintings for his Rotary Club’s publication. 
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Above and at the left, some samples of Rotarian Nose’s Club Bulletin art. 


Aativer the mountain of weekly bulletins pub- 
lished by 10,100 Rotary Clubs of the world—simple 
postcards, mimeographed newspapers, colorfully print- 
ed magazines—many stand out like bright flowers 
against a granite face. But probably none other enjoys 
the distinction of the bulletin which serves the Rotary 
Club of Obihiro, Japan. Every week it reproduces, in 
full color, an original painting by its distinguished 
artist-member, Masami Nose. The 82-year-old painter, 
who has received many local and national honors for 
his work, won top awards five times in Japan's Im- 
perial Exhibitions of the '30s. Much of his work, like 
the samples shown here, is landscapes and still lifes, 
more Western in technique than most Japanese art, 
Eighty-two years a yet traditional in their charm, delicacy, and careful 
old, Rotarian Ma | mal selection of elements. Though many of the Nose land- 
remap poh a ; wen scapes are seasonal, he sometimes cheers his fellow 
highest art honors. Rotarians with a Spring or Summer scene when Winter 
drags its heels. And always he helps them see better 
the beauty of the world about them. 
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By A. WILBERT ZELOMEK 


; is a word used with emotional 
overtones of wonder or fear, the concrete fear of 
losing a job to a machine and the more nebulous 
fear of a science-fiction world dominated by “think- 
ing machines.” The causes for wonder increase with 
each new automation development 

@ One machine, for example, weighs the ingredi- 
ents for bread, mixes them just the required amount, 
puts the dough in loaf form in the oven, takes it out 
when baked, slices and wraps each loaf, and delivers 
it.to the loading platform almost without human 
intervention. 

@ There is a machine that takes orders from a 
punched tape and produces a master cam for a plane 
engine in 40 hours instead of 300 

® Still another machine records and analyzes 
stock data from scattered branches and then prints 
reports indicating where and when replacement will 
be necessary. 

But one of the few things these machines cannot 
do is think! 

Just what is automation? 

It’s something more than just replacing human 
labor with machines. 

One example: When a man operates a machine, 
the speed of the process is limited by human abili- 
ties. When the operator is no longer needed, the 
speed of the process is limited only by the speed of 
the machines. 

Certain electronic equipment can see, hear, taste, 
touch, and smell. Through their sense organs the 
machines can communicate and control other ma- 
chines. An aim of current research is to organize 
production into closed systems, where sensing de- 


Widely quoted business forecast- 
er A, Wilbert Zelomek works 
daily with leaders in education 
business, and government, and 
for 33 years has been a close 
observer of American political, 
social, and economic life. The 
founder-president of the Inter- 
national Statistical Bureau in 
New York City, he secured his 
formal training in economics at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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vices gather information, computers analyze it and 
feed orders to other devices which actuate the ma- 
chine tools. This closed system underlies the con- 
cept of a “push button” factory. 

There are three main types of automation: 

There is, first, the use of more automatic ma- 
chinery, particularly “transfer machines’ which 
carry the workpiece from one machine tool to an- 
other, integrating many operations into a contin- 
uous production line. 

Second, there is the use of feedback devices or 
servo-mechanisms which act as sense organs to 
check the performance of the machine against a 
pre-set requirement. 

The third feature is the introduction of general 
and special-purpose computing machines to record, 
store, and analyze information. These are the ma- 
chines which, with littlke human help, produce the 
Sears-Roebuck pay roll, keep track of all check ac- 
counts in a bank, or decide which bids to accept in 
a complicated situation. The new computers may 
be said to be simply an extension of earlier data- 
processing machines, but the addition of a “memory” 
and their extraordinary speed put them into a dif- 
ferent class for practical purposes. In one second 
a modern data-processing machine can “read” in- 
structions and go through several thousand steps 
(addition, subtraction, etc.), print the results, even 
draw a graph, and during the process distinguish 
exceptions to routine procedure 

Automation control over production can cut waste 
to a negligible factor by keeping production con- 
tinually at an optimum level. For example, plastics 
like polyethylene and synthetic fibers are either 
right or wrong. If wrong, they go into waste and 
increase the cost of the good product. 

Automation equipment will perform tasks pre- 
viously impossible or impractical. The ultra-pre- 
cision required in some manutacturing processes to- 
: Condensed and reprinted with permission from A Changing 


America; Alt Work and Play, by A. Wilbert Zelomek, © 1959, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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day, with tolerances limited to a few millionths of 
an inch, would not be possible without the electronic 
devices which not only measure but frequently cor- 
rect errors as they occur. 

The possibilities of data processing are just being 
realized. Firms that bought electronic “brains” to 
do accounting are finding their real value lies not 
so much in direct dollar savings as indirectly in the 
performance of analytical work which before would 
have taken too much time. 

For instance, a major air line used a computer to 
decide how to reroute its planes in case of a break- 
down. The computer worked out all the thousands 
of possible solutions in a matter of hours, was able 
to indicate the best, and the company saved a mil- 
lion dollars a year formerly lost in revenues while 
reserve planes stood idle. 

Computers can coérdinate sales reports with pro- 
duction schedules, aid in product development and 
factory scheduling. 

As for the economic effects of automation, no one 
seriously advocates that we try to halt or slow down 
automation because of the economic dislocation it 
may produce. A brake exists in the fact that auto- 
mation is not a cheap procedure; management will 
automate only when it finds it profitable to do so 
because of direct and indirect savings. 

Probably the most positive attitude toward auto- 
mation by a labor union is shown by the action of 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of America. This 
group has proposed a 2-million-dollar union-manage- 
ment fund to promote automation in the industry 
and has appointed a director of technology to work 
with management on the subject. 

However, many unions add an “if” to their opti- 
mism, as did United Auto Workers President Walter 
P. Reuther in a recent statement: “First of all, we 
fully realize that the potential benefits are great, if 
properly handled.” 

For there is fear among workers of displacement 
and downgrading. It is widespread enough to have 
reached the comics, and a public-opinion poll in De- 
troit showed that what the majority feared most 
next to Russia was automation. 

To what extent is this fear justified? A U. S. 
Congressional inquiry report concludes that while 
“only a relatively small... fraction of the total 
labor force will be directly involved . . . no one dare 
overlook or deny that many individuals will suffer 
mental and physical hardships as adjustments go 
forward.” 

Three cases of properly handled switchovers 
might be cited. 

The first, an electronics company, changed over 
from assembling by conventional methods to the 
use of printed circuits. Union officials were in- 
formed in advance of the action. 
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There was no net effect on the number of people 
employed. Some unskilled jobs were eliminated; in 
this case they were jobs held mostly by women. 
New machine-tending jobs were created for which 
the company gave previous employees two weeks’ 
training. Other semiskilled and skilled jobs were 
created, including an industrial-engineering staff. 
As far as possible, old employees were transferred 
to neW jobs, and where this was not possible they 
were transferred to other parts of the factory. The 
pay rates for automated jobs were set 5 to 15 per- 
cent above the previous rates for unskilled labor. 
The change was accomplished during a period of 
expanding production and employment. 

The second company, a bakery, undertook a more 
extensive change over a longer period. This in- 
volved the building of a new factory, and the com- 
plete procedure took five years. During the entire 
time, there were frequent conferences with the 
union, and a new contract was negotiated which 
considerably lessened the impact the change might 
have had. 


Doanve the first full year of operation there were 
some layoffs, but output expanded, and two years 
later the total number employed for production was 
slightly higher than before the change. Previous 
employees were retrained for new jobs where pos- 
sible, and where they could not adapt themselves 
they were given other jobs at the same pay rate. In 
general, the new jobs required greater responsibility 
and less physical labor. 

The consensus among the workers was that on 
the whole the change was advantageous. For man- 
agement it meant that productivity was multiplied 
40 times, and there was a reduction in loss and 
spoilage. 

The third case is a life-insurance company whose 
operation requires rapid and accurate processing of 
a constantly increasing, routine paper work, For 15 
years the company had been plagued by a labor 
shortage, and there was a complete labor turnover 
every five years in the clerical force. 

The installation of a large electronic computer in 
one section halved its budget, and 15,000 feet less 
floor space was needed. The work could be handled 
by 21 punch-card machines and 85 employees in- 
stead of 125 machines and 198 employees. The aver- 
age salary per employee rose from $3,700 to $4,200. 
The company expected its actual investment to be 
returned in direct savings in four years. 

Three factors contributed to the success of the 
installation from the viewpoint of labor adjustment: 
there were similar jobs in other divisions, the com- 
pany was growing, and it always had a high labor 
turnover, which meant that instead of firing it just 
didn’t hire replacements for people who left. The 





worker who was displaced was next June’s high- 
school graduate. 

It should be noted that these three companies 
were all in a growth phase and could transfer dis- 
placed personnel to different jobs within the organ- 
ization. 

If the economy continues to expand, it will also 
be true that workers who are not hired in the auto- 
mated industries will be absorbed in other sections 
of the economy. Automation, because of its expense, 
will make most progress in prosperous years when 
jobs are most plentiful. 

One problem which did not arise in these three 
companies will have to be faced as automation 
spreads. If a new plant is built, since less labor is 
needed there is less need to build the factory in or 
near large labor centers. Some workers will not 
wish to move. 

Some shock absorbers—like State unemployment 
benefits—exist now, but pressure will increase for 
industry to grant substantial severance pay, and 
supplementary unemployment benefits, and to ad- 
just pension plans to permit earlier retirement in 
such cases for older workers 

One fact—that the switch to automation takes 
time—not weeks, but months or years—will make 
all kinds of adjustments easier 

But in the long run, the worker who is not hired 
rather than the one who is fired will present the 
most challenge to the economy. After 1960 we 
should begin to see the effects on the labor force of 
the war and postwar birth boom. It is expected this 
will be met with the reduction in the work week and 
the expansion of the economy with a rising standard 
of living. 

Organized labor has already begun its campaign 
for a shorter week with no reduction in pay as the 
answer to unemployment. But if the purchasing 
power is reduced, there will be no market even for 
the output of a four-day week. 

Who can say what new products and processes 
will come out of the laboratory and off the drawing 
board tomorrow to give new impetus to the economy 
as television, frozen foods, and plastics did yester- 
day? But they will come and they will absorb some 
part of the labor force. 

What will be the effects on the labor force aside 
from actual employment or unemployment? What 
of working conditions, the kind of skills required, 
the distribution of labor among different industries? 


One type of automation: the use of “computing machines to 
record, store, and analyze information.” Data are fed into 
this International Business Machines system through mag- 
netic tape, punched cards, or from the operator’s console. 
Output is usually through a high-speed printer, or tape. 
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There will be a shift of employment away from 
manufacturing to the service industries. These in- 
dustries are less suited to automation, and produc- 
tivity cannot be increased at the same rate as in 
manufacturing. The industries which cater to lei- 
sure activities will have an expanding market as the 
work week is shortened, vacations are extended, 
and the number of holidays is increased. Selling, 
advertising, and promotion will be needed to stimu- 
late consumer purchasing so that no gap develops 
between production and consumption. Educational 
and training services will have to expand. 

Working conditions will be greatly improved by 
elimination of physical hazards in factories, par- 
ticularly through the use of remote-control methods. 

The trend will be away from unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs to those requiring more skill and more 
judgment—more interesting jobs. More electronic 
engineers, maintenance personnel, and _ highly 
trained people to program (instruct) the machines 
will be needed. 


Avromation and computers in particular will 
put a premium on good management. Automation 
frequently requires the physical reorganization of de- 
partments, for a computer is not simply a substitute 
for another type of machine. With a computer, 
tighter statistical control will be possible, and quick 
decisions will be essential. Formulating the prob- 
lems the computer is to solve will have to be done 
in the most precise manner. 

There will be a new kind of labor-relations prob- 
lem, at first in adjusting to a new setup and later in 
securing the necessary force of computer experts, 
who will be at a premium. 

And what of the small companies? 

Manufacturers are now designing smaller com- 
puters—some of which sell for around $40,000; one 
can be rented for about $1,000 a month. It is even 
possible to rent time on someone else’s computer, 
particularly a university’s. 

Tape-controlled machine tools will enable job-shop 
producers to retain their traditional advantage, flex- 
ibility. Changing the production run will be only a 
matter of changing the tape. Since production spec- 
ifications are fed directly to the machine in the 
form of punched or magnetic tape, the detailed draw- 
ings and specifications which the human operator 
needed are eliminated, as is much of the retooling 
formerly necessary. 

In estimating “how fast” and “how far,” we must 
not lose sight of the fact that not all industries are 
susceptible to automation to the same extent. Some 
it will only touch; some it will take over. It has been 
estimated that as little as 8 percent of the labor force 
are in industries which will approach total automa- 
tion and that perhaps 25 percent are in industries 
where substantial automation is likely. 

Automation will progress most rapidly in those 
industries where the whole procedure can be re- 
duced to a continuous process, as in oil refining, 
flour milling, and chemicals. 

In the mass-production industries (like automo- 
biles, radio, and television) automatic machinery is 
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AUTOMATED BAKERY. Ten thousand 
loaves of bread an hour are produced 
almost without human intervention by 
Baker-Perkins installations around the 
U.S.A, similar to this one. Basic ingredi- 
ents from tanks are mixed to form sponge, 
which is fermented 41% hours, mixed with 
other ingredients to make 1,600 pounds 
of dough. The dough is automatically cut 
and shaped, kneaded and rounded, flat- 


tened to rid it of gases, dropped into pans, 
allowed to rise, sent through an oven 22 


minutes, then cooled, sliced, and wrapped. 


being introduced at different 
stages, but assembly is still cheap- 
er as a hand operation. 

A second group of industries in- 
cludes those in which extensive 
rather than full automation is 
probable: transportation, the pro- 
duction of nonstandardized con- 
sumer products, and large-scale 
retailing. 

Least affected will be the pro- 
fessions; where the unit of opera- 
tion is very small, as in most re- 
tailing; or where there are special 
conditions like space and weather, 
as in agriculture. This does not 
mean automation will not touch 
these fields. In medicine, for ex- 
ample, it could add greatly to 
diagnostic and_ surgical proce- 
dures. It is quite conceivable that 
a computer will be fed samples, 
readings, and other information 
which it would then analyze in 
order to compute the proper di- 
agnosis. 

What factors will determine 
how fast automation will come 
and how far it will go? 

First, automation takes time; it 
must be preceded by an extensive 
period of study and followed by a 
period of learning or “debugging.” 

Second, the extension of auto- 
mation will require specially 
trained personnel, and they are 
not readily available. 

Third, management must be 
educated to use fully the equip 
ment it buys. 

Fourth, existing manufacturing 
equipment that still fulfills it 
function, although less automa 
tically than possible, will act as a 
brake even in those industries 
where automation is most feasible 

We must conclude, therefore 
that we are in no danger of being 
overwhelmed by “push button 
factories before we have a chance 
to plan adequately for the change 
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‘Seb alarm goes off at 7 in the 


morning, say. You roll out of bed, 
have breakfast, go to work, and 
put in eight hours (12 if you're 
a housewife) at tasks that, afte 
years of repetition, no longer 
stimulate your brain. Then you 
return home, scan the paper, eat 
dinner, take up the evening's 
slack with some soft recreation 
like television, Canasta, a show, a 
drive, or a ball game 

Comfortable living, sure. But 
deadly—in an insidious way. Pas- 
sive and undemanding, it settles 
you deeper and deeper into a cozy 
rut until, before you quite realize 
it, your intelligence and behavior 
are semidormant. 

It requires positive effort to 
combat this soothing inertia; if 
you're 35 or over, you’d best take 
a look at yourself to see if the 
cement of routine is already hard 
ening into a wall around you. | 
say 35 because until approxi 
mately that age we are learning 
at schools or universities, explor- 
ing jobs, and venturing into new 
experiences: marriage, children, 
home buying. But at 35 those ex 
periences are most often behind 
us, and the wonder of life (our 
aliveness) is ebbing. 

We begin to stagnate because 
of the constant routine in factory 
office, or household. The peril 
that it is comfortable—because it 
enables us to exist without exert 
ing our intelligence. And man, 
naturally lazy, succumbs to rou 
tine as the perfect way of being 
lazy 

There’s a serpent, of course, in 
this pseudo-Eden of routine. One’s 
outlook, his intelligence, 
were once perpetually excited by 
life and learning, narrow and 
atrophy with disuse. And is it not 
reasonable to assume that those 
often-decried concomitant 
—namely, inertness, disinterest 
dullness—are attributable to the 
disuse of our faculties that comes 
with routine? Routine then be 
comes not the nurse of age but the 
accelerator of it. What, in fact, is 
age but inertness, disinterest, 
dullness? If we can avoid these 
things, though our age be 70, we 
are not old, 

It is a grievous thing, as we 
grow older, that the unremitting 


which 


oft age 
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When life falls into a rut, decay begins. 
Believes Arthur Stilwell 


sameness of our contact with life 
should vitiate the eager observant 
eye, the enchantment with Nature 
and life, which is so characteristic 
of youth. The events of the day, 
the people we meet, the thoughts 
they utter, our own experiences, 
fleet by, receiving merely our 
casual interest. And have you not 
observed how an incessant, pro- 
found interest in all these things 
is typical of those who retain theit 
youth into old age? 

How do they do it? I wish I 
knew. Perhaps it is a quality in- 
born, or a quality that certain cir- 
cumstances of their life have con 

pired to preserve. Nevertheless, 
I believe those of us less fortunate 
can, by realizing our loss, con- 
sciously strive to restore that 
joyful outlook on, and rich per- 
ception of, all that is passing our 
eyes day by day as we live and 
move. In short, it is making our- 
selves see and observe again with 
youthful freshness, regaining the 
alertness that routine has sapped. 


We are faced therefore with the 
interesting conclusion that though 
we cannot prevent the advance of 
our chronological age, we can re- 
tard and avoid the encroachment 
of those common but unnecessary 
adjuncts of age which I have men- 
tioned. How? Just by refusing, 
obstinately, when we reach the 
downhill side of life to become a 
victim of routine and the mental 
laziness and indifferent attitude 
to life which it fosters. 

What to do about it? The an- 
swer is easy. Keep mentally keen 
by exercising, by really working, 


the brain. [Continued on page 61) 

















Yo may call it “the rat race,” the “daily 
grind,” or, like Shakespeare, “this petty 
pace.” Our debaters call it a “rut,” mean- 
ing the comfortable routine of life into 
which so many of us are settled. More than 
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Choose your rut carefully—and enjoy it! 


Says Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


Tie ago I read an article 
about investigating new things. 
The author, who had just reached 
50 and was manfully trying to 
keep out of a rut, stated that he 
and his wife tested a new canned 
soup every day—or maybe it was 
every week. I decided then and 
there that when I reached the 
venerable age of 50, I would try 
out a new soup every week, too! 

All at once, or so it seemed, I 
was 50, and although I was en- 
joying the soups to which I was 
accustomed, I remembered my 
resolution. A feeling that I should 
be devoting myself to other on- 











a discussion, this symposium-of-the-month 
includes the personal experiences of two 
persons who have never met, who faced the 
same problem and came up with far differ- 
ent answers. You may agree with both.—Eds, 
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with-the-new aspects of living in- 
vaded my peaceful existence. I 
began asking myself if there was 
something wrong with me that I 
should be so happy and so satis- 
fied with life. Maybe I, who had 
sworn I never would, had fallen 
into one of those evil ruts we are 
so much admonished against. I 
really must do something about 
it! I must jolt myself out of this 
serenity. “Old rockin’ chair’s got 
me” would never be words in my 
theme song. 

Such an attitude isn’t, I think, 
peculiar to me. As people become 
50-ish, they feel an urge to try 
something new, just to prove, I 
suppose, that there’s life in the 
old boy or girl yet. All sorts of 
fanciful things are done in the 
name of avoiding a rut. Folk fre- 
quently get the idea that their 
new venture should be something 
daredevilish. Men feel that they 
must have a fling with a new wife, 
or, at least, acquire a girl friend. 
Women resort to cosmetics and 


fancy clothing, no matter how in- 
appropriate, to make them look 
and feel younger. 

Although I wasn’t tempted to 
indulge in anything extreme, a 
feeling that I should, at least, do 
something “different” kept prick- 
ing my conscience. 

But eventually, common sense 
came to the rescue. I asked my- 
self, ‘‘What’s wrong with a rut, 
anyway?” I found that trying a 
new soup every week didn’t make 
me feel one bit younger, and some 
kinds were positively distasteful. 
Long before I got to the 57th va- 
riety, I slid back—with a clear 
conscience, too—into an eat-the- 
soup-you-really-like attitude and 
once more I began enjoying po- 
tato, tomato, and celery. More- 
over, I took renewed pleasure in 
the serenity of my daily routine: 
bacon and egg for breakfast; my 
short walk to school; the pleasant 
exchange of good mornings with 
my fellow workers as I sign in at 
8 o'clock; my teen-age students 
who, although they've changed 
hair cuts through the _ years, 
haven't changed hearts; even the 
Spanish conjugations I’ve been 
teaching for a long, long time. If 
that be a rut, I told myself, let 
him who will make the most of it! 

We need to be as discriminating 
about ruts as we are about other 
things. A sign on a Georgia back- 
road reads, “Choose your rut care- 
fully. You'll be in it for a long 
time.” There are ruts and ruts. 
Not all of them are good. Bad 
habits or character traits—self- 
satisfaction, complacency, non- 
progressiveness—these ruts we 
should eschew like the devil. We 
should also guard against any rut 
that comes to a dead end or one 
that we're tempted to stay in be- 
cause we're too hardheaded or 
lazy to extricate ourselves. 

But there are good ruts. 

Some of them lead to enjoy- 
ment, 

Years ago in freshman English 
I had to write a familiar letter as 
a theme assignment. I came upon 
my masterpiece not long ago and 
reread it with considerable amuse- 
ment and some interest. It was 
addressed to my pal in the little 
home town. Although I had left 
with such [Continued on page 62) 





You are invited to meet the C. L. 
Walter family, of Hamilton, New Zea- 
land, in this latest installment of our 
nonconsecutive series on “How Rotar- 
ians Live.” Previous installments have 
taken readers to the United States, 
Japan, Finland, Austria, Cuba, England, 
The Philippines, Italy, and Costa Rica. 
Asking the ranking past officer of Ro- 
tary International in New Zealand to 
name for us three Clubs typical of that 
country, we then chose one of them— 
Hamilton—and asked Club officers to 
name a member of their group typical 
of it in age, position, and other mat- 
ters. The choice proved to be Rotarian 
“Snow” Walter, whom you see on these 
pages through the camera lens of Tom 
Ambrose, a fellow townsman and a free- 
lance chaseawnaher under contract to 
the famed Three Lions agency of New 
York City—The Editors. 
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This is the family of Rotarian C. L. (“Snow”) Walter, of Hamilton, New Zealand: daughter 
Barbara, wife Eileen, and son Deryck, strolling on the banks of the rushing Waikato River. 


“4 Family of 
New Zealand 


2 ye Polynesian Maori tribesmen who followed 
the stars and migrating birds to New Zealand over 
600 years ago found it a land of beauty and promise. 
Novelist Anthony Trollope, visiting it in 1872 with 
his mind full of stories about ferocious warriors and 
exotic scenery, cheerfully complained that he had 
sailed around the world only to find, side by side 
with South Seas splendor, people and places and 
scenes just like those he had left behind in Britain. 

Even today New Zealand, home of the C. L. Walter 
family featured in this installment of “How Rotar- 
jans Live,” remains a delight and a surprise to the 
visitor. More than 90 percent of its people, like the 
Walters, are of British origin and retain ties with 
the “homeland.” For it must not be forgotten that 
the country was largely settled by Englishmen, 
Scots, and Irishmen in the last 100 years, and that 
65 percent of the exports of this Commonwealth 
nation go to Britain. Typically, C. L. (“Snow”) Wal- 
ter and his wife, Eileen, drive a British automobile 














and read a British magazine. 
Yet, also typically, they and 
their children— Deryck, 13, and 
Barbara, 2i—nurture a love for 
the unique beauties and tradi- 
tions of this variegated 
land of gleaming beaches, 
rolling grasslands, rushing 
streams, subtropical forests, 
red-blossoming trees, and awe- 
some fiords. And they are 
proud of the 138,000 intelligent 
and friendly Maori people who 
live among the 2 million New 
Zealanders of European de- 


scent as political equals with distinguished leaders. 

‘Snow” Walter is one of nearly 5,000 Rotarians 
in New Zealand's 95 Rotary Clubs—one of 109 mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Hamilton, a city of 33,000 
in a sheep- and cattle-raising region of North Island. 
Many of his fellow Rotarians are in some way con- 
nected with New Zealand’s chief products—mutton, 


Picnic at Lake Rotoroa near Hamilton is a favo- 
rite relaxation with the Walter family during the hot 
New Zealand Summer, which starts in December. 
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lamb, wool, butter, and cheese 
—while he, as engineer- 
manager of the Central Wai- 
Kato Electric Power Board, is 
concerned with the chief en- 
ergy source: hydroelectricity. 
An electrical engineer for 34 
years, not counting four and 
a half years as a regimental 
officer and commander with 
New Zealand forces in the 
Middle East, he directs 125 
employees. 

Like their English-South 
Seas environment, New Zea- 


landers are full of surprises. Conservative in manner, 
they gave the vote to women and started a welfare 
State in the 1890s. For many years they have led 
—or nearly led—the world in literacy, health, vigor, 
and life expectancy. Their policemen do not feel the 
need for firearms. Orderliness and vigorous inde- 
pendence alike are prized. 


‘Snow” Walter, manager of the Central Waikato Electric Power Board, discusses a technical problem with Rotarian A. C, A. (“Caldy”) 
Caldwell, district electrical engineer of the New Zealand Electricity Department, seurce of the electricity used by Central Waikato. - 


(Continued on nert page) 
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It’s a coming-of-age party in the Walter home for daughter Barbara, just turned 21. 


Tue Walter home, surrounded by 
lush vegetation, overlooks the Wai Home chores keep Rotarian Walter busy on week-ends. 
kato River, principal stream of New 
Zealand’s North Island and source 
of much of its hydroelectric power 
The Walters spend much of their 
time at home, “Snow” especially on 
week-ends when he works to keep 
grass and shrubs under control. But 
the family ranges far and wide 
Deryck has just completed his first 
year at Hamilton Boys High School 
and Barbara has finished her third 
year with the Waikato Hospital as 
a nurse in training. Mrs. Walter, 
who was studying to be a teache 
when she met “Snow,” is president 
of the Hamilton Plunket Society, 
chapter of an organization working 
for the health of women and chil- 
dren. One day a week during the 
mild Winter she golfs. British fash- 
ion, the Walters enjoy afternoon 
tea, and their favorite magazine is 
an English weekly. 


Barbara, Deryck, “Snow,” and Eileen in 
spect the stone memorial on the banks of 
the Waikato River marking the resting 
place of a gunboat used in pioneering days. 
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Vrs. Walter, “Snow,” and Deryck watch the Grand 
Parade of cattle opening the Waikato livestock 
show. New Zealand is primarily a grazing country. 


Barbara, who is just completing her 
third year as a student nurse at the 
Waikato Hospital, receives a cheery 
Good morning” and birthday con- 
gratulations from Miss E. N. Hollis, 
matron-in-chie{ of Waikato Hospital. 
Since 1938, free health and hospital 

re have been provided all citizens. 
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Man of Power 


Addressing a meeting of the Rotary Club of Hamilton, “Snow” draws an appreciative 
chuckle from District 292 Governor John H. Ledgerwood, who is also Executive Secretary 
of the Club. President William T. Luxton and Secretary Don McL. Edmond are at right. 
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Snow” Walter’s classification in } 
Ale 0-1 li napeelllgansa og ihc Conmmaniey Sovir Commun tatedios Sere” 

amilton is “electric-power supply,” 
for since 1947 he has been engineer- 
manager of the Central Waikato 
Electric Power Board. As such, he 
is constantly aware of the health 
and needs of his nation’s economy, 
which depends heavily upon the 
export of dairy products, meats, and 
wool (the current decline in export 
income, however, has not eliminated 
the need for more electricity). A 
Rotarian since 1949, “Snow” is ac 
tive in his Club’s Community Serv 
ice Committee, and is proud of his 
Club’s_ participation, with othe 
Clubs of District 292, in the sup 
port of YMCA Camp Waiomu, where 
300 boys are vacationed yearly in 
three two-week periods. Rotarian 
Walter is also a justice of the peace 
and belongs se . number of sel { decision is in the making as Rotarian Walter addresses members of the Central Wai 
fessional associations. kato Electric Power Board, of which he is aulavedaamnae More aaaer is necded. 
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“Snow” and dairy farmer “Lux” Luxton, Rotary Club Pres- 
ident and past president of the livestock association, 
appraise the fine cattle at the Summer livestock show. 


Rotarians “Snow” Walter and Jack 
Wells, manager of the Horotiu Freez- 
ing Works, the Central Waikato Elec. 
tric Power Board’s largest consumer, 
discuss the high quality of mutton 
available for export. Wool (33 per- 
cent), butter (19 percent), and lamb 
and mutton (16 percent) lead exports, 





I AM a woman and I am in Ro- 
tary. I have, in fact, been in it for 
20 years. 

Yes, gentlemen, I know that the 
Constitution of Rotary Interna- 
tional says that “A Rotary Club 
shall be composed of men with 
the qualifications hereinafter pro- 
vided... .”” And, just below that, 
as if to remove any lingering 
doubt, it says of active members 
“They are adult male persons of 
good character and good busine 
or professional reputation.” Still, 
with the persistence my sex is re- 
puted to have, I claim | am in 
Rotary. 

I pay no dues; I am not re- 
quired to attend weekly meetings 
my name is not on a membership 
list; I do not wear the Rotary em- 
blem. But I do have a classifica 
tion. It is “wife and daughter 
service,” which, I acknowledge, 
you won't find in your Outline of 
Classifications, 

It all began when | was a little 
girl. We lived in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, where my father, 
‘John FE, Michael, owned a drug 
store. He was not a Rotarian then, 
but he knew a great deal about 
Rotary and its service principles, 
and had his classification been 
open—and had he been invited 
to fill it—he would have accepted 
on the spot. 

The opportunity to accept came 
to Dad after he sold his store and 
moved to Swarthmore, in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, 
was attending college. Within six 
months he was the owner of the 
corner drug store in our new com- 
munity. Rotary had not yet come 
to Swarthmore, but when it did 
come, in 1937, its charter Pres 
ident was—John FE. Michael 
(“drugs retailing’). The Presi- 
dent’s secretary was—yes, of 
course, his daughter. 

Our charter year was inspiring, 
occasionally frustrating, and al- 
ways busy. 
President, I soon found myself 
taking minutes at Committee 


where I! 


As secretary to the 
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No Women 
Rotary? 


What—the old question about whether 


there should be? Dear reader. read on. 


By EMMA MICHAEL REYNOLDS 


meetings, handling Rotary cor- 
respondence for each Chairman, 
and being called upon daily to 
search Rotary literature for de- 
tailed answers to the many ques- 
tions a newly formed Rotary Club 
encounters even before the cur- 
tain goes up on its charter night. 

Have you ever participated in 
a charter night? I have heard it 
said that a man’s experience in 
Rotary is not complete until he 
has attended a charter night. It 
is a moving occasion, Ours surely 
was. It came on May 13, 1937, 
and for many reasons I'll nevet 
forget it. 

It was an evening affair, and all 
day long I dashed from one press- 
ing chore to another, arranging 
flowers and place cards, checking 
in gifts from Rotary Clubs 
throughout the District, introduc- 
ing out-of-town guests to their 
hosts, and borrowing a standard 
to hold the Club flag. Our stand- 
ard had arrived that morning 
without an essential part. 

Time finally ran out on me, and 
I rushed home to dress. As I was 
putting the studs in my husband's 
shirt, the phone rang. It was my 
father and his voice told me we 
had an emergency on our hands. 
Could I locate—in 15 minutes—a 


pair of tuxedo trousers, size 40? 
The District Governor, in one of 
those human and humorous mix- 
ups that happen to the most care- 
ful among us, had brought his 
son’s trousers instead of his own. 

In a college town there is one 
place certain to have trousers of 
varied sizes—the men’s dormi- 
tory. A frantic appeal there pro- 
duced a dozen or more pairs, and 
from them I chose the pair near- 
est the desired fit. The length 
was nearly right, but the waist 
had to be taken in. As the Gov- 
ernor rose to make his address, 
few knew how much his dignity 
depended on two large diaper pins 
and some college boys. 

Since that memorable night, 
some 20 years ago, I have had 
many rich experiences in (or 
through) Rotary. My husband, 
Joseph, became a Swarthmore Ro- 
tarian (additional active) two 
years after the Club was organ- 
ized, and that gave me twice as 
many reasons to work for Rotary. 
When he served as Club Presi- 
dent, I did his secretarial work, 
as I had done for my father. Later, 
when he was Secretary of a Dis- 
trict Conference, I was his “girl 
Friday.” 

3ut the big year in Rotary for 
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me came after my father served 
as Chairman of a District Confer- 
ence, and then, in 1956-57, was 
elected Governor of old District 
266. As I recall those 12 months 
of Club visits, reports, telegrams, 
long-distance ‘phone calls, anni- 
versary observances, mailing a 
Vonthly Letter to all Clubs, and 
planning a District Assembly, a 
District Institute, and a District 
Conference, all I can say is 
“How did we ever do it?” 

This is not to claim that I took 
on these duties when my Dad took 
on the District Governor's job. 
The responsibilities rested square- 
ly on his shoulders, and he car- 
ried them well. But as District 
Governors have done before and 
after him, he made it a team job 
and I was on his team, right in the 
center of things. It also helped to 
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Illustration by Steve Karall 


know that many wives, mothers, 
and daughters, who had served 
as secretaries to earlier District 
Governors, would come to my 
rescue if the load became too 
much. I knew they would be- 
cause they called from all over 
the District to offer their assist- 
ance. 

But performing secretarial 
chores when our menfolk become 
Club or District officers is only a 
part of the réle we wives and 
daughters play in Rotary. When 
a room needs decorating for a gala 
affair, we shop for colored stream- 
ers and then stand on chairs (or 
climb ladders) to hang them. 
When some crippled children 
need transportation to a clinic, 
we are found waiting at the curb 
in our motorcars. And when there 
are some grocery baskets to pack, 
or a piano to be played, or a song 
to be sung, or some kitchen work 
for a special ‘“farmers’ night”— 


we provide willing and capable 
hands. 

The ways in which women par- 
ticipate in Rotary activities are 
many and varied, but their par- 
ticipation goes further than the 
doing of chores. They believe in 
the Object of Rotary and are ded- 
icated to the concept of “Service 
above Self.”’ After all, they, too, 
live in the communities benefited 
by the unselfish service of their 
Rotarian husbands, fathers, and 
sons. 

When a community is made a 
better place in which to live, who 
appreciates it more than the wom- 
an whose pattern of life is largely 
shaped by the kind of community 
in which she spends her days? 
Certainly her life is made happier 
and fuller by knowing that in her 
community there is an organiza- 
tion of men working to make the 
community safer, its school facili- 
ties better, and its businesses and 
professions more conscious of 
their responsibility to serve so- 
ciety. Women stanchly support 
Rotary efforts that help to bring 
about these vital community im- 
provements. 

But community betterment is 
not the only concern of women. 
They know how totally dependent 
good community life is upon a 
world at peace, and they know 
how important a contribution Ro- 
tary Clubs and their members are 
making toward the promotion of 
international understanding. To 
this Rotary goal, in all the ways it 
is being accomplished, the wives 
and daughters of Rotarians are 
equally devoted. 

I know that in some places 
wives of Rotarians wish they 
could organize as official Rotary 
units. I also know that the Board 
of Rotary International has stated 
that there shall be no legal recog- 
nition of women’s clubs auxiliary 
to Rotary Clubs. But formal or- 
ganization is not at all what | 
have in mind when I claim that 
there are women in Rotary. We 
are in your world-wide organiza 
tion, Mr. Rotarian, with our 
hearts, our sympathetic under 
standing, our dauntless faith, and 
our eagerness to work by your 
side whenever called upon. | for 


my part want no more than that 
of Rotary. 
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Bearer of the Queen's crown is John 
Hannah. The crowning goes back to 
1893, while the festival itself has its 
origin in a 12th Century custom. 


The procession starts “riding the marches,’ 


’ 


Lanark Crowns 2 


Amid bursting fruit blossoms in a Scottish valley, a 


colorful ceremony unites a community with its past. 


In THE southern uplands of Scotland, on a hillside near the valley of the 
Clyde, is Lanark, the country’s second-oldest Royal Burgh. Its charter was 
granted in 1140 and with it came various trading privileges and land rights 
specifically marked by boundary stones. Burgh officials felt it their duty 
annually to inspect the stones to make sure they remained in place and the 
boundaries unaltered. This annual inspection, called the “land marches” by 
early Scotsmen, is the origin of our Lanimer Day, the most festive of the 
year for all Lanarkians. 

Celebrated on the Thursday falling between June 6 and 12, Lanimer Day 
is the high point of a week-long festival begun the preceding Monday when 
hundreds of townspeople, afoot and on horseback, set off on the ““Perambula- 
tion of the Marches.” In 1893 the crowning of a “Lanimer Queen” was in- 
augurated, and she and her courtiers hold a reception in Memorial Hall on 
the evening of our big “Day.” The Queen is chosen by the town’s school 
children, 

But despite the grandeur of the procession and ceremonies, the central fig- 
ure of the Lanimer festival remains the Lord Cornet, who holds office for 
one year, and, as in centuries past, is still responsible for the inspection of 
the boundary stones. Several members of our Rotary Club, which was organ- 
ized in 1950 and which has 35 members, have held the office. The outgoing 
and incoming Lord Cornet participate in the “Shifting of the Standard” as 
part of the festival, a ceremony in which the town flag passes to the new 
Cornet, who promises to keep it “unsullied and unstained.” 

When it’s Lanimer time in our valley, the blossoms burst forth in the 
orchards as Nature adds its own beauty to our ancient custom. So kind is 
Nature to us at this time that Lanarkians declare that it will never rain on 


Lanimer Day. 
—William Eagle Hall 


Rotarian, Lanark, Scotland 


with the Lord Cornet, Rotarian 


John Glaister, holding the town flag. At his side are two earlier Cornets. 
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Police women of Lanark plan how to manage the crowd of some 
30,000 who will line the sides of High Street for the parade. 


~ 


— 


The crowning of Her Majesty! Isabel Bryson, the Queen, receives her crown from Mrs, Richard Find- 
later, a former Lanimer Queen. Now “Queen Isabel” takes her place in Lanark’s long line of “royalty.” 


Two Lanarkian lassies in their Lanimer réles. The “Queen” and Beneath a statue of William Wallace, honored Scottish patriot, the Queen is 
Sheila McKnight, combing her tresses as a mermaid in a tableau. escorted from the throne followed (at right) by one of her court maids, 
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Manuel Rivera, 
200-meter-dash champion of the Cen- 
tral American Games, will compete. 





big sports show: the Pan American Games. 


By KENNETH L. (**TUG’’) WILSON 
Commissioner, Intercollegiate (Big Ten) Conference; 
President, United States Olympic Association; 
Rotarian, Chicago, Ill. 


ia third Pan American Games, scheduled for 
Chicago from August 27 through September 7, prom- 
ises to be the largest, and quite probably the most 
significant, international sports assemblage ever 
held in the Western Hemisphere. 

In brief, here is what will happen: 

—More than 2,000 athletes are expected 
to compete in 28 categories of sport. 

—Very likely all 25 eligible nations of 
the Americas, including the Caribbean 
countries, will be represented in the 
Games.* 

—For five weeks a “Festival of the 
Americas” will be held in conjunction 
with the Games. It will offer a rich and 
varied cultural fare, with many nations 
represented in programs of art, drama, 
music, education, dance, and folk arts. 

The Pan American Games is an event in which 
young people of the Americas will meet, live and 
play together, and share the pleasures, the excite- 
ment, the triumphs, and the disappointments of an 
activity to which they have a common devotion: 
sports. 

If there is validity—and I submit that it is totally 
valid—to the theory that mutual respect, under- 
standing, friendship, and goodwill are fostered by 
any program which brings peoples together in activ- 
ities they all value and enjoy, then these Games are 
of immense importance to the Americas and to inter- 
American relationships. 

Officially, the Pan American Games are “regional 
Games” under the general banner and within the 
framework of the International Olympic Games 
movement. It is not inaccurate to view these as the 
“Olympics of the Western Hemisphere.” Olympic 
rules for amateurs prevail. The Pan American 
Sports Organization, controlling body for the Games, 
is made up of nations whose Olympic organizations 
are members of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. The teams which will compete in the Pan 
American Games are being selected by the national 
Olympic committees of the various countries. 
<a Countries eligible and expected to compete at presstime are 
Argentina, Bahamas, Bermuda, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Dutch West Indies, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico 


Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Puerto Rico, U.S.A., Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, and the West Indies Federation.—Eps 
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IN THE FIELD 


Chicago’s getting ready for the Americas’ 














{ new running track is being installed in Chicago’s mammoth Soldier Field stadium, site of the track and field competition, 


Individual competition is the all-important ingre- 
dient of the Games. There is no such thing as a 
national winner of the Pan American Games, just 
as in the world Olympic Games. Attempts by the 
press, or at least by some segments of it, to declare 
a winner of the Games via some system of unofficial 
points has detracted in some ways from the basic 
nature of such international competition. The hon- 
ors go to individual athletes and to teams. 

In Chicago the Pan American competitive pro- 
gram will be the largest in the history of the Games. 
It will include track and field, baseball, basketball, 
boxing, cycling, equestrian sports, fencing, gymnas- 
tics, rowing, shooting, soccer, swimming, tennis, 
water sports, volleyball, weight lifting, wrestling, 
and yachting. 

That so large a program can be staged is a tribute 
to Chicago, its great facilities, and the energy of its 
organizing committee. Four years ago the 1959 
Games were awarded to Cleveland, Ohio. Two years 
later, however, when Cleveland found itself unable 
to complete its assignment as host city and sur- 
rendered its role, Chicago stepped into the breach. 

Chicago is unusually blessed with splendid sports 
facilities. Its parks, schools, and college campuses 
offer permanent installations for practically every 
sport. The few that did not already exist are nearing 
completion: a new swimming and diving pool with 
eating facilities for some 7,500 spectators, a new 
bicycle velodrome, and a new range for rifle- and 
pistol-shooting competitions. 

Included as competitive sites are the city’s two 
major-league baseball parks—Wrigley Field and 
Comiskey Park. Basketball, men’s division, will be 
played at De, Paul University’s Alumni Hall, a fine 
arena with accommodations for 5,400 spectators 
Oak Brook Polo Club, one of the best in the United 
States, will be the site of the equestrian competi- 
tions. Rowing races will be on a two-mile stretch 
of the Cal-Sag Canal, hailed by many experts as one 
of the finest stretches of racing water in the world. 

Focal point of the Pan American Games will be 
Chicago’s mammoth lake-front stadium, Soldier 
Field, which seats 100,000 persons. Here the Games 
will be officially opened on August 27 (it is hoped 
that the President of the United States will par- 
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ticipate) as the athletes of all competing countries 
march into the arena, the Friendship Fire is lighted, 
the flags are raised, and a spectacular program gives 
a colorful start to 12 days of international sport at its 
finest. 

Soldier Field will also be the site of Pan American 
Games track and field competition. The asphalt 
auto-racing surface of the track has been torn up 
The new running surface, a special material im 
ported from England, was installed by the company 
which has built every track in the world, save one, 
on which a mile has been run under four minutes. 

Some 1,600 athletes will live on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, using student quarters and 
enjoying the recreational and cultural facilities 
which are part of this famous campus. It is from 
this communal living that many of the finest by- 
products of the effort emerge. It is here that the 
young men and women of many nations come to 
know each other as friends, and to discover the wide 
range of mutual interests. Here they will come to 
know and to understand each other's ways, and out 
of these friendships and understandings come not 
only mutual tolerance, but trust and admiration as 
well. No community of nations or peoples can fail 
to benefit vitally from having its young people share 
such experience. 

A Hospitality Center similar to the House of 
Friendship at Rotary’s Annual Conventions is being 
set up on the University of Chicago campus under 
the direction of Chicago Rotarian Alf I. Rivenes 
Adjacent to the living quarters of the athletes, it 


futhor “Tug” Wilson (left) heads the group selecting U.S 
athletes. Alf Rivenes will set up the Hospitality Center. 








will offer them lounge space for talk and relaxation, 
letter writing, television, and games, and will be a 
starting point for home visitations and tours. It will 
be manned by Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
Chicagoans who have volunteered their services. 
The Rotary Club of Chicago plans a special program 
on the Games, and hopes to arrange an evening re- 
ception for Rotarians visiting Chicago in connection 
with the event 

All that is true about the athletic side of the Pan 
American Games is equally true of the “Festival of 
the Americas.” It will bring to Chicago a wonderful 
series of cultural events designed to serve the chief 
ideal of Pan Americanism: the strengthening and 
extension of the links of friendship and understand- 
ing. Another objective of the Festival is to show 
that the people of the U.S.A. are deeply interested 
in the cultural achievements of their neighboring 
lands. At the same time Chicago hopes to enable 
visitors from other nations to learn about United 
States’ achievements in cultural field: 

As planned, the Festival will include concerts by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra featuring con- 
ductors and soloists from other lands in the Western 


Lili Schlueter, Mexico's champion of the discus throw. 


Photos: (left) Publigraf; (above) Chicago 


U. S. pole vaulter Don Bragg. In February he soared to 
world’s indoor record with a leap of 15 feet, 9% inches. 


Hemisphere. There will be appearances by distin- 
guished South American ballet groups and folk-arts 
ensembles. There will be an exhibit of contempo- 
rary Canadian and Latin-American art at the world- 
famous Chicago Art Institute. The Chicago Museum 
of Natural History will feature an exhibition of 
aboriginal Indian art of the Americas which will 
cover a period of 2,500 years 

Of unusual significance and potential value will be 
a five-day educational conference. Forty-eight schol 
ars of nations in the Western Hemisphere will 
participate in a series of seminars and lectures in 
quest of eliminating areas of friction in the 
Americas 

The first Pan American Games were held in 195] 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The second Games were 
held in Mexico City, Mexico, in 1955, and almost 
1,500 athletes participated. I have much reason to 
feel that this year the teams of all nations will be the 
most talented ever fielded 

Overriding our desire for an outstanding sports 


spectacle, of course, is a more basic aspiration. It is 
that the third Pan American Games will realize their 
full potential as a vehicle for friendship and good- 
will. We hope, confidently, to see this come true in 


Chicago 
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In Eupen, Belgium, two members of the newly formed school safety patrol demonstrate their duties. 


. Belgian Boys on Guar 


The Rotary Club of Kupen-Malmedy bought most of the uniforms 
for the city’s first patrol boys, Local police officers trained them, 


iF TOWNS all over free Europe a rising 
postwar prosperity is swelling the stream 
of motor traffic—more autos, more busses, 
more lorries, more scooters. As a result, 
traffic accidents are on the rise. In Eupen, 
Belgium, a town of 15,000 people near 
Liége, civic concern has sparked a number 
of safety measures. One of them is the 
Schuelerlotsendienst, which means, literal- 
ly, “pupil pilot service.” Thousands of 
adults, particularly those in the U.S.A., 
where the patrol-boy system is more than 
30 years old, will be interested to know that 
Eupen’s new patrol boys keep their Sam 
Browne belts bleached white and starched 
stiff as an egg noodle. The Rotary Club of 
Eupen-Malmedy bought most of the uni- 
forms for the boys. Proud of their responsi- 
bility and resplendent in their white coats, 
they guide children at eight school cross- 
ings most threatened by the motorized 
menace, 
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It All Beg 


More speakers of distinction . . . more enter- 
tainers of great fame. At the rate at which Conven- 
tion planners are adding these to their program, 
Rotary’s 50th annual international Convention 
June 7-11 in New York City seems certain to fulfill 
the prediction* that it will be “the biggest, best, 
and most wonderful ever held.” On these pages and 
the next you see the new and enlarged “Lineup for 
New York.” 

Among the speakers who will address the Con- 
vention liom the stage at Madison Square Garden 
are: 

NELSON ROCKEFELLER, new Governor of 
the State of New York, who is to speak on Monday. 

PEARL §S. BUCK, author of The Good Earth 
and 45 other books, winner of Nobel and Pulitzer 
prizes, who will speak Tuesday morning. 

WERNHER VON BRAUN, space engineer and 
rocket expert, head of a 3,300-man team of scien- 
tists and technicians, who also speaks Tuesday 
morning. 

DR. MARCUS BACH, professor at the Univer- 


* Made by Host Club Executive Committee Chairman William 
S. Hedges in Tue Roranrtan for February, 1959. Also see The Line- 
up for New York, by Rotary International Convention Committee 
Chairman Claude W. Woodward, in Tue Rorarian for May, 1959. 
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ns June 7! 


sity of Iowa, who addresses the Convention on 
Wednesday. 

DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary General of 
the United Nations, who delivers his address at the 
closing plenary session on Thursday. 

A novel feature on Tuesday will be Newsweek 
magazine’s Periscope Panel, a masked four-man 
group to which the audience will submit questions. 

The cast of entertainers includes some of the 
most famous performers in show business. On the 
stage with the Guy Lombardo orchestra on Sunday 
evening will be Heidi Krall, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano; Mahalia Jackson, popular gospel singer ; 
the 100-voice Collegiate Chorale directed by Ralph 
Hunter; and others. The Monday night musical, 
The Best of Broadway, stars Victor Borge, inter- 
nationally famous piano comedian; Metropolitan 
Opera singer Robert Merrill; and lyric soprano 
Vivienne Della Chiesa. Eddy Arnold and Minnie 
Pearl, stars of “Grand Ole’ Opry,” will also appear 
with a company of 20 fiddlers and square dancers. 

On the next page is a summation of Convention 
facts, one of which is this: IF YOU CAN BE IN 
NEW YORK BY JUNE 7, THERE STILL IS 
TIME TO OBTAIN GOOD HOTEL ACCOM- 
MODATIONS. 


Vivienne Della Chiesa 


Heidi Krall 





[Continued from previous page) 


Guy Lombardo and 
his orchestra play 
on Sunday evening. 


Kriegsmann 


Ray Bloch and his 
orchestra play for 
Monday musical. 


Sammy Kaye and 
his band will play 
for President's Ball, 


Bruno 


Tito Puente and his 
band will also play 
at Wednesday Ball, 


This masked Periscope Panel of Newsweek magazine will appear 
on Convention stage at Madison Square Garden on Tuesday. 
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A FINAL WORD: 
Don’t Miss New York! 


Still Room for You. Yes, there is still room for 
you in New York, even though thousands of 
Rotarians and their families have been as- 
signed to hotels. The city is unsurpassed for 
its supply of first-class hotel rooms, and rooms 
will be available for all who request accom- 
modations. 


Make Your Request Now! If you are reading 
this in, say, India or Ceylon, or some other 
country which is a long mailing distance from 
the U.S.A., where this Magazine is published, 
then this urging comes too late. But for those 
Rotarians, mostly in the United States and 
Canada, who will be reading this in mid-May, 
or soon after, it is timely. It is NOT TOO 
LATE to send in your request for hotel ac- 
commodations, if you act now. You will find 
the official hotel-accommodation request form 
in the back of the February and March issues 
of The Rotarian Magazine. Simply fill it in, de- 
tach it, and mail it to Rotary Convention Ho- 
tel Committee, 4% New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau, 90 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Convention Registration. Beginning at noon on 
Saturday, June 6, you may register in the Ex- 
hibition Hall of Madison Square Garden (en- 
trance on 49th Street just off Eighth Avenue). 
The fee: $10 U. S. currency for each person 
16 years of age and over. 


Credentials. If you attend as a Club delegate 
or proxy, remember to carry with you your 
credential certificate signed by your Club 
President and Secretary. Present your certif- 
icate to the Credentials Committee in Exhibi- 
tion Hall at Madison Square Garden immedi- 
ately after registering. 


House of Friendship. On Sunday, June 7, the 
traditional “House of Friendship” will open 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor at 
45th Street and Broadway. 


Youth Hub. Center of youth activity, the Youth 
Hub will open on Sunday, June 7, in the Olym- 
pic Room at the Hotel Manhattan, 45th and 
Eighth Avenue. 


Sight-Seeing Tours. At Madison Square Gar- 
den and the Hotel Astor will be located facili- 
ties for obtaining information and tickets for 
sight-seeing tours in New York City. 


Clothing. Though early June weather in New 
York is usually pleasantly warm, you will be 
prepared for unseasonable hot weather by 
bringing some lightweight clothing. At spe- 
cial dinners and the Ball you may “dress” or 
not as you choose. 
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The Shame of Spinalonga 


How a letter to a Rotary 


Club helped bring new life 


to some forgotten people. 


UST off the northeast coast of 
he island of Crete, in the Aegean 
Sea, stands the isle of Spinalonga, 
meaning “splinter of rock.” On 
this small island there is not a 
single tree, not a trace of running 
water; one cannot find there a cool 
spot during the burning Summer 
days, or a comfortable place dur- 
ing the harsh Winters. 

Still, on this desolate site of an- 
cient fortifications and castles 
lived many men, women, and chil- 
dren during the early decades of 
the 20th Century. Afflicted with 
leprosy, they had been sent to 
Spinalonga since 1904. How the 
leper colony came to be abolished 
recently is a story of medical 
progress in the treatment of the 
disease, along with constant gov- 
ernmental assistance—and of the 
leadership provided by the Rotary 
Clubs of Greece 

At the time Greek authorities 

ordered the isolation of lepers on 
Spinalonga, the Government’s re 
sources were meager and its prob- 
lems great. The country was ex 
hausted after many years of fight 
ng for freedom and several more 
of facing internal disorders. Many 
diseases endangered the people, 
but the building of hospitals and 
the furnishing of medical care 
vere programs out of reach. 

In these circumstances, Spin 


. 
‘ 
t 


alonga was chosen for the quar 
antine of Victims were 
brought there, visited occasional 
ly by a doctor from near-by Crete, 
and given a Government dole to 
buy food, medicine, and clothing 
Their only drinking water was the 
rainfall collected from the roofs 
and in a ditch around the foot of 
the hill 


lepers 
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. on this desolate site of ancient 


Despite their hopeless situation, 
most of the patients clung to life, 
though one might wonder why or 
how. Then, in 1951, one of them, 
a former university student, wrote 
to George Papathanassiou, then 
President of the Rotary Club of 
Athens, which had earlier ‘‘adopt- 
ed” a war-torn village of Northern 
Greece and assisted in its recon 
struction. Simply, but eloquently, 
the student described conditions 
on Spinalonga. Later, more let- 
ters came from him. 

Athens Rotarians were moved 
Spinalonga challenged them to 
drive it out of existence. Each be- 
gan doing what he could. E. Tho- 
mopoulos, a renowned painter 
and member of the Academy of 
Athens, donated a painting to be 
sold for a “Spinalonga Fund.” A 
Rotary Committee, headed by Dr 
J. Markianos, professor of the Uni 
versity of Athens Medical School, 
studied the problem of medical re 
lief for the lepers 

Other Rotary Clubs in Greece 

and many far distant from it 
joined the campaign against the 
leper island. The Rotary Clubs of 
London and Paris, of Chicago, 
3oston, New York, and Philadel 
phia, all responded to requests for 
information on recent progress in 
the treatment of leprosy 


fortifications lived many men, . . .” 


Soon the letters from Spinalon- 
ga were hopeful, even cheerful. 
They described the change in the 
outlook of patients when they re- 
alized that they were once again 
in contact with society. Parcels 
were coming in with white bed 
sheets, clothing, medicines, books, 
and radios, and life on the island 
was improving 

Then the Government 
transferring patients to hospitals, 
the moderate cases most likely to 
respond to treatment going to a 
hospital close to Athens, the ad 
vanced to a contagious institution 
on the island of Chios. Daily the 
population of Spinalonga de 
Finally, the news came: 


began 


creased 
Spinalonga ceased to exist as a 
leper colony! 

It is unlikely that in writing his 
letters the student foresaw the 
abolishment of the colony. But 
Rotarians of Greece, knowing the 
power of public opinion, were cer 
tain that once their fellow coun 
trymen were made aware of the 
plight of the lepers, Spinalonga 
would soon become the empty 
place it is today 


By 
E. P. PANAGOPOULOS 


Associate Professor of History 
San Jose State College, Calif. 
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| a dramatically tell 
the same story Summer after 
Summer: CANOE OVERTURNS: 
TWO DROWN; LOST BOY 
FEARED DROWNING VICTIM; 
POLICE DRAG QUARRY FOR 
YOUNG SWIMMER. 

It is not a pleasant story, for 
drownings take a fearful Summer 
toll. A typical Summer accounts 
for nearly 7,000 water deaths in 
my country alone. 

Of 100 million U. S. 
en, and children going to beaches, 
pools, lakes, and rivers this Sum- 
mer, less than 7 


men, wom- 


7 million can swim 
adequately. The rest are not real- 
ly swimmers; they are bathers, 
paddling in the water, helpless if 
over their heads. 

These nonswimming splashers 
are not just children. For a nation 
abounding in lakes and rivers and 
bordered with two sweeping coast- 
lines, Americans are notorious 
nonswimmers. The United States 
Navy found that only 10 percent 
of its inductees could swim; 90 
percent of these able men from all 
over the United States were 
splashers or novice swimmers 

The Navy did something about 
that ina hurry. At the U.S. Naval 
Air Station in Key West, Florida, 
men were taught to swim en 
masse in ten lessons. One instruc- 
tor at the Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion who was in a hurry to hear a 
particular radio program taught 
a nonswimmer how to swim in a 
single 25-minute session 

Why the needless loss of life? 
Why can only one out of ten 
swim? And why do so many 
swimmers, some of them capable, 
strike out for shore and some- 
times death after a boating mis- 
hap instead of staying safely with 
the floating boat? 

To find the answers, I have 
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INSURE THEM 


Only about 10 percent of our youngsters 


could save themselves from drowning. 


talked with swimming coaches, 
doctors, recreation directors, and 
even child psychologists. 
“Complete prevention of drown- 
ing should be the goal of all 
schools,” says Charles Silvia, 
swimming. coach at Springfield 
College, Massachusetts, for 18 
years and author of the YMCA 
Manual of Life Saving and Water 
Safety Instruction. “But for all 
the money and emphasis on phys- 
ical education, schools have sadly 
almost criminally — neglected 
swimming. A boy can go through 
an American high school and have 
the best coaching for football, 
basketball, baseball. For four 
years he is uniformed, coached, 
conditioned; he plays in front of 
15,000 fans in a landscaped foot- 
ball bowl. His picture is in the 
paper, passing and punting. But 
can he swim? Could he save his 
own life in ten feet of water? 
“Tt’s not funny,” Silvia went on, 
“to see-some of these athletes in a 
swimming pool, unable to swim a 
stroke, even afraid of the water.” 
And then the coach gestured 
out the window of his gymnasium 
office at the city of Springfield be- 
yond the college campus. “A fine 
school system,” he said. ‘Well- 
paid teachers and plenty of new 
buildings, but only now—at last— 
one swimming pool in a junior 
high school. I-am mighty glad for 
that 
“If IT had my way,” he said, 
“every healthy high-school stu- 
dent would have to pass a swim- 
ming requirement for graduation. 
It's that way in some private 
schools. We have that require- 
ment here at college; so do plenty 


’ 


, 


of others.’ 


Later I found plenty of evidence 
to support the coach’s view. Iso- 
lated schools here and there with 
indoor swimming pools had done 
magnificently, yearly teaching 
hundreds of young people how to 
swim—people who might other- 
wise go through a lifetime of not 
knowing this simple lifesaving 
skill. Such schools have often 
been congratulated by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 
“Schools with swimming require- 
ments,” said one of its publica- 
tions recently, “have certainly 
justified the practice as a safety 
factor.”’ 

But I learned also that opposi- 
tion to public-school swimming is 
strong. Some parents who like 
the idea of a new athletic field 
with tiers of bleachers and a 
spanking-new field house feel that 
the cost of an indoor pool would 
raise the tax rate. Others have 
misconceptions about water and 
swimming: they feel their chil- 
dren will contract polio, become 


Members of a lifesaving club parade on 


the beach at Bunbury, Australia. . . . 
A swimming class in California. 
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By ARTHUR S. HARRIS, JR. 


Swimming 


deaf from water in the ears, or 
develop sinus trouble or catch 
colds. And many parents quite 
simply have a fear of water for 
themselves and their children. 

To set the record straight, I 
went to an ear-nose-throat special- 
ist in Boston, a highly respected 
man who, besides his practice, 
also teaches at Harvard Medical 
School. In his Back Bay office I 
asked him: “Does water spread 
polio? water in the ears 
cause deafness’? In the Winter do 
colds increase because of swim- 
ming?” 

“There doesn’t seem to be any 
real evidence that polio is spread 
by water,” he replied, “but some- 
times pools are closed to appease 
anxious parents. As for ear 
trouble, I wouldn’t swim if I had 
ear trouble. But if I didn’t, I’d 
swim all I wanted. Of course, I 
wouldn’t get a lot of water up my 
nose if I could help it—the mem- 
branes there are more sensitive 
than the ear. Some people wear 
nose clips, but that’s overdone, 
the same as ear plugs. I don't 
think anyone ever really got deaf 
from just swimming—diving is a 
little different. You should talk 
with someone like Florence Chad- 


Does 


vick or Gertrude Ederle.”’ 

I said I would like to. Then I 
prompted him: “And what about 
colds?” 

[ wouldn't swim in an indoor 
pool if I had a cold,” he said. “But 
f I didn’t have one, I wouldn’t 
vorry about catching cold. Swim- 
ning is clean, and a well-kept 
pool with water well treated is al- 
most like a mild antiseptic bath. 
It’s good for the skin, for the res- 
piration, for the heart—swimming 
is good all around.” 

\ few minutes later as I was 
leaving, I asked him what he 
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thought about public-school swim- 
ming. “Do you know,” he said a 
little regretfully, “I had a three- 
year term on the school commit- 
tee out in my town,” naming a 
suburb about 15 miles out of Bos- 
ton. “I spent a good part of my 
time trying to interest them in an 
indoor swimming pool. That was 
nearly 15 years ago and to this day 
they haven't even got estimates 
on the cost!” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Just as we were saying earlier 
—misconceptions mostly,” he re- 
plied. “In the old days, people 
thought all sorts of diseases were 
spread by water. And one thing 
more that’s important: fear, just 
plain fear of water.” 

I wanted to find out about the 
fear. Drs. Arnold Gesell and 
Frances Ilg at Yale had something 
to say about it in their studies of 
child development: “We may well 
wonder whether the child’s fear 
of water should not be respected. 
It is an ancient fear in the history 
of the race. ... The fear seems en- 
tirely irrational to us. But we 
might well hesitate to cast it out 
altogether even if we could, be- 
there should always re- 
main a residue of controlled fear 
in the form of self-protective cau- 
tion. We would not set up a com- 
pletely fearless child as a paragon. 
Water is a danger as well as a 
delight 

Robert Berg, a successful swim- 
ming coach, advises other swim- 
ming teachers: accept the fear as 
fact, don’t use it as a weapon. If 
you yourself were once afraid of 
the water, tell your students. 

Dr. Louise Bates Ames, of the 
Gesell Institute of Child Develop- 
ment, advises mothers to prepare 
children for swimming with early 
baths, encouraging them to splash 


cause 
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and enjoy water. Later, on family 
picnics, they will enjoy sitting in 
water up to their chins, then 
splashing, kicking, and finally 
floating, holding onto a parent. 
At 2 the average child can be 
taught respect for water without 
fear. 

At 5 the average child is ready 
to learn how to swim. (An ex- 
cellent little booklet for parents, 
Teaching Johnny to Swim, may 
be secured from local Red Cross 
chapters. ) 

The man who perhaps has 
taught more American children 
to swim than any other—Harry 
Burke, of Yale University, whose 
writings on child swimming are 
well known throughout the world 
—says, “The heroic but totally 
unsound method of teaching chil- 
dren to swim by throwing them 
overboard is fortunately in the 
past. Children can now be taught 
to swim without difficulty and 
without being frightened, so that 
they are completely at home in 
the water and enjoy it as a de- 
lightful extension of their other 
play activities.” 

Burke is a great advocate of the 
so-called “kick board,” a light- 


weight board about 30 inches long 
and 20 inches wide which sup- 
ports the child’s head and arms 
comfortably so he may keep his 
head out of the water and propel 


himself by kicking. Since there 
is a novelty attached to the board 
itself, the children often forget 
fears they may have had of water. 
They are not mastering water; 
they are mastering the kick board! 
After that it’s an easy transition 
to water alone. Burke, inciden- 
tally, does not try to teach begin- 
ners the crawl; he is quite 
satisfied with an elementary dog 
paddle. Then later they may 
progress to an elementary crawl. 
I asked all these people | talked 
with and others whom I tele- 
phoned: “What can be done to 
reduce the staggering to!! of Sum- 
mer drownings? What practical 
suggestions do you have?” 
And here are their suggestions: 
1. Get your town or city inter- 
ested in a “Learn-to-Swim Cam- 
paign.” Few newspaper or ra- 
dio and television directors will 
turn a deaf ear to such an appeal. 
2. If your community has ap- 
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proved swimming places with 
guards and instruction, the news- 
paper can run a daily schedule of 
pool and instruction hours. It 
can list starting times of classes in 
beginning swimming and lifesav- 
ing. Urge the paper to devote 
space to reporting swim contests. 
Perhaps a local swimming instruc- 
tor can write a three-times-a-week 
column on beginning swimming. 

3. Try to interest your Rotary 
Club or some other community 
organization in a swimming pro- 
gram. In some cities such organ- 
izations have sponsored swim- 
ming campaigns, rented private 
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A swimming class at Camp Emery, 
Mich., which is backed by Rotarians. 


pools for public classes, hired 
swimming instructors. 

4. Find out whether the Red 
Cross or the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is conducting life- 
saving or swimming classes in 
your area. Those two organiza- 
tions, most people say, have done 
more than any others to promote 
water safety. But even their 30- 
year efforts in my country have 
made swimmers of only 10 per- 
cent of us! 

5. If you are thinking about a 
Summer camp for your boy or 
girl, look into its water program. 
Some Summer camps have excep- 
tionally fine instructors who can 
often teach a youngster to swim 
adequately during a month’s stay. 

6. Inquire from your commun- 
ity park or recreation department 
whether tax money is available 
for a life guard or a swimming in- 
structor. In some towns where 
swimming had been neglected, 
recreation departments found safe 
swimming areas and staffed them 
with life guards and instructors. 
For $150 a week a town can gen- 


erally find three capable college 
swimmers glad to have Summer 
jobs—perhaps two as life guards, 
one as a swimming teacher. 

7. Inquire about private in- 
struction. Many private swim- 
ming clubs offer individual or 
small-class instruction. Usually a 
child of 5 or over can be taught 
basic swimming and floating in 
eight or ten lessons. Even at $5 a 
lesson, $50 is mighty cheap life 
insurance; for swimming, once 
learned, is seldom forgotten. 

8. Interest local libraries in 
stocking the best books on swim- 
ming, perhaps in duplicate. Have 
these well-known texts along with 
copies of Red Cross Life Saving 
Manuals on a special shelf. 

9. See if a radio or television 
sportscaster will occasionally in- 
terview a swimming instructor or 
a boy who has just learned how 
to swim. If your television sta- 
tion has a staff photographer for 
its local news coverage, find out 
whether he can come on assign- 
ment to a swimming class to shoot 
a few feet of film. 

10. Have’ sport-goods__ stores 
stock and display swimming aids. 
In recent years many teachers 
have found the kick board or flut- 
ter board an ideal teaching device. 
Some instructors frown on water 
wings; others still use them suc- 
cessfully. One life guard has said, 
“IT have rescued more than one 
paddler when his inner tube or 
water wings leaked and lost buoy- 
ancy.” Rubber foot flippers are 
also used extensively. But re- 
member, youngsters must ap- 
proach the “skin diving” fad only 
with great caution. At one State 
park, swimming was banned after 
a young boy suffocated in a skin 
diver’s outfit. 

11. Be sure your town’s health 
department makes regular inspec- 
tion of swimming water for pur- 
ity. 

12. Encourage police to be on 
guard against after-hour swim- 
ming at unprotected places. 

13. Encourage boat renters to 
display simple signs, such as “The 
boat will float. In an emergency, 
hang onto it or climb back in. 
Don’t strike out for shore.” 

14. Don’t give up the fight for 
municipal and public-school swim- 
ming pools. 
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@ First-Aid Kit. A new line of heavy duty 
first-aid kits is designed to facilitate 
emergency treatment through the use 
of unit-wrapped items, boldly labelled 
and arranged for immediate recognition 
and access. On the inside of the 20- 
gauge steel case lid is a facsimile index 
which shows at a glance the exact loca- 
tion of all items and gives concise in- 
structions for their use. Lids are fitted 
with a rubber gasket to keep out dust 
and dampness. Integral mounting 
brackets and carrying handle permit 
the kits to be used for either permanent 
wall installation or portable service. 


@ Compact Lantern. A new economical 
compact flashing-red safety-emergency 
lantern is designed to fit into the car 
glove compartment, tackle box, or pock- 
et. Its adjustable base permits the light 
to be spotted on a flat tire or other point 
of interest, leaving both hands free. The 
case is of aluminum and the lenses are 
unbreakable plastic. Two standard flash- 
ight batteries and two switches control 
the bulbs independently. The over-all 
dimensions of the four-ounce lantern 
are 2 by 3 by 4% inches. 

@ Silver-Tarnish Preventive. Blue 
chemical erystals in a small jar with 
a perforated cap absorb from the air 
in silverware drawer or cabinet those 
materials which tarnish and discolor 
silver. The blue crystals turn pink 
when they are no longer active. To 
restore their antitarnishing proper- 
ties, the jar is placed in a moderate 
oven for a few moments until they 
turn blue again. The jar can also be 
used to absorb moisture in cookie 
jar, bread box, tool kit, or golf bag. 


@ Paintbrush Cleaner. The brush-clean- 
ing chore that follows every home paint- 
ing project is facilitated now by an 
instant brush cleaner. A few swishes of 
the brush in the solution followed by a 
rinsing of the brush under a water 
faucet removes oil and latex paint, 
enamel, and varnish in seconds. The 
solution comes in a wide-mouth can to 
accommodate wide brushes. Recon- 
ditioning of brushes on which the paint 
has dried may require several days of 
soaking. It is claimed to be equally 
effective with rollers. 


@ Space-Travel Problems. Weightlessness 
and collision with meteorites appear to 
be the major problems presented by 
future space travel. Since the beginning 
of aviation medicine during World War 
I, investigators have been studying the 
physiological problems of man in flight. 
Today much is known about such med- 
ical problems as man’s reaction to the 
rate of acceleration required for a 
launching, atmospheric pressure, venti- 
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lation and oxygen supply, temperature 
control, and solar radiations. Weight- 
lessness is at present virtually impos- 
sible to reproduce on earth. The heart 
will have less work to do because it will 
not have to overcome the weight of the 
blood. Locomotion and sense of body 
position in space will be altered, but 
with practice man could adjust to visual 
orientation in space. Magnets attached 
to shoe soles might permit rapid walk- 
ing. Meteorite collisions pose the major 
problem. Large meteorites could be seen 
by radar and dodged. The chance of a 
hit is statistically small. However, the 
chance of hitting a small meteorite is 
greater. But as Dr. A. C. Ivy says, there 
are calculated risks in life as well as in 
space and risk is the price of progress. 


@ Four-in-Oné Instrument. A_ versatile 
precision instrument, imported from 
West Germany and distributed in the 
United States, accurately measures dis- 
tances on maps and converts inches to 
miles and centimeters to kilometers. It 
also provides a magnetic compass, a 
magnifying lens to make legible the 
smallest map printing, and a mechan- 
ical lead pencil. The watch-type move- 
ment instrument is finished in polished 
nickel plate and comes in a leather case 
complete with instructions. It is an in- 
strument designed for motorists, pilots, 
yachtsmen, surveyors, geographers, and 
hikers. 


@ Mobile Power Converter. A small 
power plant plugs into a car’s 12-volt 
D.C. cigarette-lighter socket and changes 
the battery power to 110-volt A.C. elec- 
tricity. This enables the user to operate 
many home electrical appliances, not 
drawing more than 52 watts, when 
travelling or camping. Such appliances 
as radios, phonographs, lights, electric 
shavers, dictation machines, small! tape 
recorders, soldering irons, heating pads, 
vibrating pillows, display lights, electric 
toys, barber clippers, electric clocks, and 
other electrical items may be operated 
for varying periods of time. The con- 


These sausage-shaped to- 
matoes were grown from 
“atom blasted” seeds by 
Dr. C. J. Speas, an Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Rotarian 
who has been issued a li- 
cense by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to work 
with radioactive cobalt. 
From atom-blasted seeds 
he has also grown corn 
with eight ears to a stalk, 
as well as marigolds that 
are shaped like trumpets. 


verter has a case of leatherette finish 
and measures 3 by 2% by 5% inches. 


@ Home Nutcracker. A new screw-type 
nutcracker cracks black walnuts and 
other nuts by pressure which is exerted 
equally on both ends of the nut, and 
permits removal of most of the kernels 
in large and uncrushed pieces. The 
cracker frame is an accurately machined 
heavy iron casting. Four steel parts 
are hardened. It has two interchange- 
able cracking cups of different shape 
which also makes the cracker good for 
hickories, butters, pecans, etc. 


PEEP-ettes 

—A new concept in window covering 
is a roll-up shade of slim-line woven 
aluminum lattice strips available in 
pastel colors in a baked-on enamel! mat 
finish. A dust-repellent agent in the fin- 
ish permits cleaning with a damp or dry 
cloth, 

—A cleaning fluid for camera and pro- 
jector lenses has a lubricating action 
which prevents scratching of the lens 
surface by particles of dust or dirt that 
may be imbedded in the fibers of the 
cleaning cloth or lens tissue. 

—A pop-up lawn-sprinkler head which 
is nonclogging produces a finer spray 
over a 24-foot circle at normal pressure, 
and drops down flush when the faucet is 
turned off to allow raking, mowing, or 
rolling. 

—An ingenious auto writing desk, 
8% by 12 inches, which snaps on or off 
the car door or steering wheel provides 
a handy place to write, or serves as a 
stand for a book or magazine and to hold 
papers. 

—A handy utensil which with scissor- 
like action on wood handles brings to- 
gether matching metal scoops takes the 
unpleasantness out of cleaning up after 
dogs, and picks up litter from grass, 
gravel, and hard surfaces. 

—A newly engineered spray head on 
a tough plastic lawn and garden sprin- 
kler produces a very fine spray with 
good coverage. It does not clog or cor- 
rode and has no moving parts. 

* * + 

Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THe ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 
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tu visitor to New York City 


for Rotary’s Annual Convention 
June 7-11 will find still warm 
from the printing press a new 
book which will 
notably enliven 
and enrich his 
visit and will 
preve a satisfying 
permanent pos- 
session as well. It 
is New York 
Places and Pleas- 
ures, by Kate 
Simon, to be published June 10. 
As an especially well-planned and 
inclusive guidebook, it describes 
and gives directions for reaching 
parks, museums, shops large and 
small, and provides ample and 
attractive information on “Eating 
and Dining.” I think the section 
called “Walks, and a Ride or 
Two” will be especially interest- 
ing to many travellers. 

Two qualities, exceptional in 
guidebooks, seem to me to justify 
my confidence that this is a book 
which will not be thrown away 
after it has been used. The first 
of these is its style. It is so pleas- 
ant a piece of writing 
vivid, often amusing—that it is 
fun to read just for its own sake; 
indeed, it will be keenly enjoyed 
by many who must visit New 
York only in imagination. The 
second quality is candor. In her 
account of New York’s back- 
ground and special qualities, in 
her analysis of New Yorkers 
themselves—their temperament 
and manners—Miss Simon is re- 
freshingly objective and very 
definitely incisive. 

Altogether, this is 

quite clearly a Books Abroad 
book both to use sptenvenanentes 
and to keep. ex 

More signifi- a 
cantly than any 
other human 
gatherings of 





so lively, 


emer oe ye 
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which I know, the Conventions of 
Rotary International signalize the 
commonwealth of mankind, the 
profound interdependence and 
mutual interest of all peoples. 
Books play a tremendous and con- 
stantly increasing part in the 
interrelations of countries. Only 
books can effectively and ade- 
quately supplement the effects of 
meeting the people of other lands 
face to face. 

In the United States we know 
far less than we should of the 
books and periodicals which are 
reflecting and expressing the 
minds and hearts of the people 
of other lands. Unquestionably 
the best medium 
available to us 
for widening and 
deepening this es- 
sential knowledge 
is the quarterly 
magazine called 
Books Abroad, 
published by the 
University of Ok- 
lahoma Press. This magazine was 
founded nearly 30 years ago, for 
the express purpose | have sug- 
gested, by Roy Temple House, 
who is now its editor emeritus. 
It kept going valiantly during the 
depression and the World War II 
years, and now offers to readers 
in the United States and else- 
where an amazingly broad and 
perceptive coverage of important 
new books and of magazines in 
all parts of the world. Its editor, 
Ernst Erich Noth, is assisted by 
a large and able corps of assistant 
editors all over the world. 

Each issue of Books Abroad 
contains several major articles on 
literary matters of broad interest. 
For example, two recent issues 
offered a symposium on ‘‘The 
Novel Today: Death or Trans- 
mutation,” by a dozen prominent 
novelists in almost as many coun- 
tries. The larger part of the mag- 





OOKS By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


azine, however, is devoted to brief 
reviews of important books from 
many nations and in many lan- 
guages. In the current number 
the group of “Headliners” (books 
emphasized as of especial impor- 
tance) includes works from Ger- 
many, France, 
Greece, Italy, Pol- 
and, Russia, Eng- 
land, Norway, 
Mexico, Austria, 
Spain, and the 
United States. 
This is followed 
by fuller depart- 
ments arranged by language. This 
current number treats in this 
department 56 French books, 70 
from Germany, 34 from Spain, 11 
from Italy, 60 books in English, 
and 43 in other languages. Yet 
another department offers a list- 
ing of some 400 important arti- 
cles, chiefly on literary matters, 
which have appeared recently in 
magazines all over the world. 

I have found the brief news 
notices of publishing events 
abroad especially interesting. The 
Fall number for 1958, for exam- 
ple, described the great Frank- 
furt, Germany, Book Fair—the 
tenth annual event of this kind 
in Frankfurt—in which some 
1,300 publishers from all over the 
world participated. Another issue 
noted the founding of Delta, a 
new review sponsored by The 
Netherlands Institute for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations. Also 
in this magazine I found a strik- 
ing example of the way in which 
books and magazines are serving 
to bring about understanding and 
cooperation, in a comment on the 
great scientific review Erasmus, 
published in Rotterdam. It was 
noted that in this magazine ‘“Usu- 
ally, specialists from one nation 
appraise the achievements of 
those of another nation, thereby 
attempting and attaining just and 
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Book reviewer of this Magazine since 1944, John T. 
4 rederick was recently named head of the English 
rtment of Notre Dame University. He has 
oes many young authors begin careers. 
nie home is a farm of 1,500 acres in the cut-over 
section of Michigan at Glennie, and he is an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of Alpena, Mich, 


fair treatment.” I found notice of 
the publication in Stuttgart of a 
great new Dictionary of Diction- 
which lists and describes 
more than 5,600 dictionaries in 
600 languages. The serious inter- 
ests of readers the world over to- 
day may be suggested by the fact 
(another gleaned from Books 
Abroad) that more than 2,000 
books of philosophy were pub- 
lished in 1957. 


aries, 


An especially 
interesting news 
note described the 
rapid rise in pro- 
duction and sale 
of paperback 
books in the Ger- 
man Federal Re- 
public. More than 
80 million of these 
have been sold in recent years. 
Along with Goethe and Shake- 
speare, best sellers are works of 
Thornton Wilder, Albert Schweit- 
zer, William Faulkner, and Pearl 
S. Buck. Incidentally, the paper- 
bound books are not new to Ger- 
many. As early as 1837, the 
Tauchnitz editions in Germany 
and the Albatross books that fol- 
lowed them were publishing 
inexpensive reprint editions of 
English books available on the 
European Continent. 


LATIN 
AMERICA 
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Export of American paperbacks 
is becoming an important part of 
the American book trade. A re- 
cent afticle in Publisher’s Weekly 
estimates, that some 20 million 
were sold overseas in 1958. India 
is perhaps the largest buyer of 
American paperbacks. Sales in 
that country accounted for some 
15 percent of the total exports, 
and it is notable that 90 percent 
of these were nonfiction. In The 
Philippines — which ranks with 
India as a major buyer—and in 
Japan, also a large purchaser of 
American paperbacks, light fic- 
tion—especially Westerns—vie 
with nonfiction in popularity. 

An important factor in the 
accelerated growth of American 
paperback sales overseas is the 
program of the Informational 
Media Guaranty. The IMG con- 
tributed to the export of paper- 
back titles by converting blocked 


local currencies used for the pur- 
chase of books into U. 8. dollars 
for the publishers. Countries cur- 
rently participating in the IMG 
program are Burma, Chile, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Pakistan, The Phil- 
ippines, Poland, Spain, Taiwan 
(Free China), Turkey, Vietnam, 
and Yugoslavia. One export repre- 
sentative for several U. 5S. pub- 
lishing houses estimates that IMG 
countries buy between 25 and 30 
percent of exported paperback 
titles. 

Another big factor in the circu- 
lation of books on an international 
scale is the program operated by 
the United States Information 
Agency in coéperation with 
CARE, Inc. Late in 1954, the 
U.S.I.A. and @ARE announced 
their “American Bookshelf” plan 
for sending to other nations books 
by Americans or about America. 
For $30 the Bookshelf of 99 paper- 
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ns, Green & Co., 
The story of the Flanders cam- 


Jo a Serigiare on eae), Pohuo-u, ome (Chae, Hecon 
Sha, oron Building, Kyobashi, Chuo 
stories of women based on the euthor’s own oxperion: Boy yen). Twelve 


Nonfiction: 


Nihon no Akebono crm Dow « Dawn of 


chief editor (Kobunsha, Kodansha 


apan; 180 yen). Twenty authorities present 


), af > es Takahito Mikasa, 
ullding, Otowa-cho, Bunkyo-ku, 


ir respective views on the 


oundation 4 = one, years of Japan in an effort to bare the truth about 


i 
ihon no a ee (The Early Da 


editor. (Yomiuri Shimbun, 1, 3-chom 


pave of n), Taro Wakamori, chief 
Nishi 


Ginza, Chuo-ku, Japan; 


390 yen). First of series to be published under the title The History of 


J 
"Westicat darake no Eisei ope Full af ay ig 
1-chome, Nishi, Ginza, Chuo-ku, J Japan; 


s (Jitsugyo-no-Nihonsha, 


yen). Illustrates in a aS 


by Yasusaburo 


e .-" by citing examples the 


aad up-to-date medical knowledge in practice. 


(The above books appear on best-seller lists in the countries named. 
Next month's issue will present lists from several other lands.) 














back books would be sent. First 
contributors to the program were 
13 Rotary Clubs of New Jersey. 
Their contribution of $1,350 sent 
45 Bookshelfs overseas. Since 
then, millions of copies of paper- 
back titles have gone to schools 
and libraries around the world. 

In another aspect, the swiftly 
rising popularity of paperback 
books in the United States is con- 
tributing to the development of 
international understanding. This 
is the extent to which the works 
of writers of other countries— 
both classics and contemporary 
books—are included in the offer- 
ings of the many fine series of 
paperbacks which publishers in 
this country are providing in 
ever-increasing richness. A quick 
survey of the listing of one of the 
oldest and best of these series— 
the Doubleday Anchor Books— 
indicates that of more than 100 
titles, about three-fourths are by 
other than American writers. 

Of the important magazines 
which offer readers in the United 
States an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the art and 
thought of other lands, | have 
been especially impressed by two 
in my recent reading. One of these 
is Monumenta Nipponica, pub- 
lished at Sophia University in 
Tokyo, It is a handsome quarterly 
which offers articles on a wide 
variety of fields—literature, eco- 
nomics, sociology, music. The is- 
sue | examined contained a trans- 
lation of a complete short novel 
by an important Japanese writer. 
Most of the articles are in Eng- 
lish, but some are in French and 
German. Réalités isa French 
monthly magazine which has 
been called by Time “the most 
influential magazine on the Con- 
tinent today” and already has a 
large circulation in the United 
States. Experts say that its many 
beautiful illustrations are supe- 
rior to those in most American 
magazines. Its articles range very 
widely in subject matter—cur- 
rent affairs, food, the fine arts, 
the theater, fashions, French life 
and people—and are genuinely 
well considered, constructive, 
substantial. 

Two fine new pamphlet publi- 
cations warrant recommendation 
in this discussion of “interna- 
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tional reading.” Walter Sullivan’s 
account of The International Geo- 
physical Year is No. 521, the issue 
for January, 1959, of International 
Conciliation, the organ of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Certainly one of 
the most valuable of all pamphlet 
series published in the United 
States, it may be subscribed for 
on an annual basis. Mr. Sullivan’s 
review of the problems and 
achievements of the world’s first 
major attempt at codperation in a 





Now 


A golden day was yesterday, 
Full fair to dream upon. 

Oh, every joy filled yesterday. 
But yesterday is gone. 


Shall | dream of tomorrow, 

A day that could become 

As rich and fair as yesterday? 
Tomorrow may not come. 


Uncertain is the future. 
Past dreams are vain. So how 
Can | do aught but fully live 
This day that | have Now? 
—WM. E. Moore 


Rotarian 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





scientific field is candid, consis- 
tently readable, and richly infor- 
mative. 

The Case for an International 
Development Authority, edited 
with an introduction by Harlan 
Cleveland, and written by Aus- 
tralian Commander Sir Robert 
G. A. Jackson, is one of the most 
lucid and stimulating treatments 
of international relations I have 
seen in a long time. Commander 
Jackson is Chairman of the Devel- 
opment Commission for the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana, and has had 
wide and fruitful experience as 
what the editor calls “practitioner 
of international affairs.” I urge 
thoughtful Rotarians to get and 
read this small book. It is marked 
by a rare combination of vision 
and practicality, and seems to me 
to offer a workable proposal of 
very high importance. 

Also from the Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, where Commander 
Jackson delivered the lectures 
which make up The Case for an 


International Development 
Authority, comes another book 
which I wish very many Amer- 
icans would read and ponder: The 
Art of Overseasmanship. Edited 
by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard 
J. Mangone, it offers a dozen arti- 
cles on the preparation of Amer- 
icans for work abroad in business, 
industry, and government. The 
authors of these articles are 
experienced and dedicated men. 
They know what they are talking 
about—and they talk well. Here 
is an unpretentious book which 
could have an influence of incal- 
culable benefit. 

A major undertaking in a field 
which is directly related to inter- 
national understanding is The 
University of Michigan History of 
the Modern World, edited by Al- 
lan Nevins and Howard M. Ehr- 
mann and published by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. The 
series of 15 volumes will provide 
a more comprehensive and more 
clearly focused view of the recent 
past than has previously been 
available. Representative of the 
series is the first volume which 
has come to me, Latin America, 
by J. Fred Rippy. Its nearly 600 
large pages present a remarkably 
organized and lucid account of 
the 21 nations of Latin America 
and of their recent development. 
The writer’s tone is candid but 
constructive. He is aware of the 
great progress of the recent past 
and the tremendous promise of 
the near future. This series as a 
whole seems to me an especially 
important and substantial contri- 
bution to the part which can be 
played by the printing press in 
building peace and friendship 
among nations through mutual 
understanding. 


ie a a 


Books and periodicals reviewed, publish- 
ers, and price 8: 

New York Places and Pleasures, Kate 
Simon (Meridian Books; paper $1.95, cloth 
$3.50).—Books Abroad (Oniversity of Ok- 
lahoma Press, Norman, $4 a year, $1.25 
a copy).—Monumenta Nipponica (Sophia 
University, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, $6 a year). 
—Réalités (Réalités-in America, Inc., 301 
Madison Ave., New York 17, $15 a year). 
—The International Geophysical Year, 
Walter Sullivan (Jnternational Concilia- 
tion, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, 25 cents 
a copy; annual subscription, five issues, 
$1).—The Case for an International Devel- 
opment Authority, Commander Sir Robert 
G. A. Jackson (Syracuse University Press, 
$1.75.—The Art of Overseasmanship, edit- 
ed by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. 
Mangone (Syracuse University Press, $3). 
—Latin America, J. Fred Rippy (Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, $10). 
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Van Cliburn 
COMES HOME 


A Rotarian’s famous son 


receives a hero’s welcome. 


Mayer L. N. Crim and Texas Governor Price Daniel greet Van at a surprise unveiling. 


| YEARS the vigorous little city of Kilgore, 
Texas (pop. 10,500), has based its claim to fame on 
being the “capital of the world’s largest oil field.” 
Today the derrick-spotted area surrounding it is still 
richly productive, but Kilgore is now known from 
Leningrad to Lahore for an entirely different reason. 
As a large new sign in Kilgore proclaims, it is the 
“Proud Home of Van Cliburn,” 24-year-old pianist 
whose playing and refreshing personality alike 
have thrilled the world. Here Harvey Lavan Cli- 


Van Cliburn and parents: Rotarian and Mrs. Harvey L. Cliburn, 
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burn, Jr., went to school, studied the piano under 
his talented mother, and started on his path to fame 

Van is now a Rotarian, as is his father. Harvey 
L. Cliburn, an oil-company executive who holds the 
classification “crude oil—purchase and sales,”’ has a 
13-year perfect-attendance record, and is Vice-Pres 
ident of the Rotary Club of Kilgore and President- 
Elect for 1959-60. When Van was a baby, Van's 
father, who would have studied medicine had World 
War I not prevented him, hoped Van might become 
a doctor. But when Van was 3 or 4 years old, he 
toddled up to the piano in the Cliburn living room 
and started picking out a practice piece (Arpeggio 
Waltz, by Crawford) that Mrs. Cliburn had been 
teaching one of her pupils. 

“When he became set on being a concert pianist,” 
says Harvey Cliburn, “I said, ‘Well, then, let’s get to 
the top.’” He had a studio built for his son on the 
back of the garage, equipped it with a piano, lent 
kindly encouragement. Soon Van began winning 
contests (he has never lost in competition), cul 
minating in the April, 1958, International Tchaikov 
sky Piano Competition in Moscow, U.S.5.R., where 
even the orchestra joined in the thunderous ap 
plause and jury members rushed to embrace him 

A few months ago Van Cliburn came home to Kil 
gore and an explosive outpouring of affection known 
as “Van Cliburn Day.” Appearing at packed per 
formances with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, h> 
played for adoring teen-agers in the afternoon and 
misty-eyed adults in the evening, hugged and hand 
shaked 2,000 old and new friends at a gala reception 

Van had become an honorary Rotarian that noon, 
when Harvey L. Cliburn, Sr., had placed a Rotary 
button in his namesake’s lapel, and District 581 
Governor A. B. Childs had praised the “father-and 
son combination of this truly great American 
family.” 





PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


Oops: Needing a Rotary-attendance 
make-up, CHARLES WAGNER, a Marseilles, 
Iil., Rotarian, was slightly puzzled 
when the luncheon meeting he was 
attending in Aurora, Il|., opened with- 
out any singing. Assured by the Club 
President that it was a regular meet- 
ing, however, he soon himself 
at home and engaged in the luncheon 
banter. But he confessed sadly at the 
end of the meeting that his diligence 
had been in vain. No make-up, He'd 
failed to notice the Aurora Exchange 
Club emblem in the corner, the Ex- 
change Club pins and badges on mem- 
bers’ lapels, or the Exchange references 
in the discussion. He’d come to the 
wrong service club. “But they're a won- 
derful bunch of fellows,” said RoTARrian 
Wacner. “I left my glasses in my 
and didn’t see the badge 


made 


coat, 


represents 


Long Run. Sixty-five years 
the retirement age for most people, 
but for Epwarp T. M. Carr, 89, of Long 
Branch, N. J., it’s the record period of 
time he spent working for the railroad 
He started as a messenger boy in 1882, 
retired in 1947, and if it weren't for 
the retirement rules, he says, he'd still 
be in there rolling right along. He's 
also served 23 years on the local board 
of education, more than 30 years in 
Scouting—in which he has received a 
Silver Beaver Award—and in 1956 re- 
ceived a pin for 26 years of 
attendance at Rotary meetings, 
despite his travels, It’s not surprising 
that he’s known as “Mr. Rotary” around 
Long Branch, a fact that was 
sized a few weeks ago when the 
Club helped him celebrate hi 
birthday. 


perfect 
achieved 


empha- 
whole 
89th 


Add: Congressman. To the list of Ro- 
tarians in the Congress of the United 
States of America (THE Rorarian fot 


\pril), add the name of J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER, a long-time active member of 
the Rotary Club of San Francisco, 
Calif. 


His Last Address. One of the most last- 
ing memorials to the late Ricuarp E. 
Vernor, of Chicago, Ill., Treasurer of 
Rotary International from 1946 until 
his death in 1958, is the annual Fire 
Department Instructors’ Conference in 
Memphis, Tenn., which each year draws 
an attendance of up to 2,000 people 
from across the U.S.A. ROTARIAN 
VERNOR, a fire-prevention publicist, in co- 
Operation with the Memphis Fire De- 
partment, organized the conference in 
1928 when he was associated with an 
advisory group for fire-insurance rating 
bureaus. This year, as they had every 
ear since 1928, the group heard from 
their former chairman—but this time 
they listened to a tape recording of a 
opening speech, for “Dick” 
had died since the last meeting. (See 
1 Memory of Dick, Tue Rotarian for 
\ugust, 1958.) As conferees participated 
in a memoria! service for him in Mem- 
phis, another observance was taking 
place at his grave in Marshall, Mich., 
where he once iived, attended by 
resentatives and an honor guard from 
the Marshall Fire Department. 


prey IOUS 


rep- 


Rotary Clubs are full 
of community leaders, a fact evident 
in Lewisville, Ark., where a Chamber 
of Commerce was formed with all four 
officers and seven of the eight directors 
Rotarians—and in Port Arthur, Ont., 
Canada. There, Rotarians include the 
Mayor, three aldermen, the president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and eight 
executive, the chair- 
man of the school] board, three school- 
the chairman and four 
hospital board, the 


Talent Pools. 


members of his 


board directors, 
members of the 


“News can be a ‘many-fingered 
thing,” wrote a Pittsburgh, Pa., 
columnist about the unique news 
program televised each Friday 
over Pittsburgh’s educational- 
television station. As Colonel 
J. J. Sustar (right) analyzes the 
news, the Rev. Harry Hoemann 
translates his words into sign 
language for deaf viewers of TV. 
Colonel Sustar, an experienced 
newscaster and member of the 
Rotary Club of Oakland (Pitts- 
burgh), got the idea for the pro- 
gram when he did a special 
show for a school for the deaf. 


What's his line? You're correct if you 
guessed “reindeer raising,” the classi- 
fication of Laplander Paulus Utsi, a 
charter member of the new Rotary 
Club of Vuollerim in the north of 
Sweden. With him is his wife, Inger. 


president of the Northwestern Ontario 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
two co-chairmen of the new chapter of 
the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews, and the president and campaign 
chairman of the Community Chest. A 
rather large amount of leadership to 
find in .2 percent of the population! 


Veteran. For 41 years Rock Hill, S. C., 
has had a Rotary Club—and during al! 
that time one man, PETER InRIig£, has been 
its Secretary! And so, not long ago, 
Rock Hill’s Rotary 
Club celebrated the 
event. In the words of 
ROTARIAN MAYOR JOHN 
HARDIN, presenting a 
key to “PETE,” it was 
—‘‘Homage to the man 
who has represented 
Rotary since Rotary 
came to Rock Hill 41 
years ago. To the man 
who has been the 
guiding light and guid- 
ing hand of the Club. For all the mem- 
bers of this Club through the years— 
few here present were at the founding- 
in appreciation for the town as well as 
for the Club, this key to our love and 
respect.” 


Thrie 


Voice of the People, A way in which 
average citizens can become “armchail 
policy-forming quarterbacks” in the 
conduct of their government has been 
found by RoTaRIAN RALPH F. PECK, a 
printer of Whittier, Calif. His system 
employs a “Public Opinion Ballot” of 
which he has distributed thousands of 
copies. “This,” he explains, “is how it 


THI 
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works: On occasion as you read some- 
thing commendable in a newspaper or 
magazine about a public official, or, on 
the other hand, some official action 
which may make your hair stand on 
end, tear it out. Then put a few well- 
chosen words on your business station- 
ery (or a Public Opinion Ballot), fasten 
the clipping to it, and mail to the gentle- 
man in question. Keep it sweet and 
keep it brief. Also send a carbon copy 
to the editor of the publication.” Use 
of the Ballot, Rotarian Peck feels, will 
help eliminate the “helpless, hopeless 
feeling that one can do nothing about 
‘conditions’ because he cannot express 
The voice of the people needs 
to be heard over the din of selfish- 
interest pressure groups.” The 214-by-3- 
inch ballot, which RoTarian Peck hopes 
newspapers will reprint in their pages, 
for reader use, is simple and appropriate 
for anyone. There’s a box to “X” if you 
approve of the news in the attached 
item, and there’s another box to check 
if you disapprove, together with space 
for comment and for your address. Ro- 
TARIAN PECK won't be completely satis- 
fied until millions are using it to “vote” 
as they read, proving that “the strongest 
force in the world today is_ public 
opinion.” 


himself. 


Rotary credit for 
outstanding suc- 
WelssBerG, of La 
was able to 


Traveller. “I give 
making my trip an 
cess,” says Harry E 
Habra, Calif., 
meet so many wonderful people through 
ROTARIAN WEISSBERG had just 
from 20 weeks in Europe, 
visited 27 Rotary Clubs in 


“because I 


Rotary 
returned 
where he 


With District Governor Floyd John- 
son, Waxahachie, Tex., is his “Special 
{ssistant in Charge of Attendance,” 
who helped the District Governor's 
home Club achieve a string of fully 
attended meetings. The Club was di- 
vided into teams, and anyone who 
missed a meeting boarded the Assistant. 
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Harry A. Grego’s 


MIKA 
UNTAIN 


Ox \ high plateau not far below the 


Crotched Mountain in 


Hampshire stands what will soon 


twin 
New 
be perhaps the most complete establish- 


peaks of 


ment of its kind in the world. Here is 
the Crotched Mountain Rehabilitation 
Center near Greenfield, N. H., which has 
already successfully treated more than 
300 children from 24 of the 49 States 
and four countries abroad. Children in 
braces and crutches and wheel chairs, 
afflicted with cerebral palsy and a host 
of other disabling conditions, here learn 
to take care of themselves and to live 
happily again. 

The Center is the fulfillment of the 
dreams and energies of Harry A. Gregg, 
founder of the Rotary Club of Nashua, 
N. H., New England industrialist and 
banker, father of former New Hamp- 
shire Governor Hugh Gregg. Because of 
Harry Gregg and the wholehearted sup- 
port he has received from corporations, 
foundations, and thousands of generous 
individuals, hundreds of damaged lives 
are being rebuilt amidst beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

The Center, opened in 1953, has han- 
died hundreds of patient referrals from 
physicians for consultation and evalua- 
tion, conducted weekly brace clinics that 
now total in the thousands, and added a 
schoo! for the deaf. In a few months an 


Adult Center with a potential capacity 


Harry Gregg and two young patients 
of Crotched Mountain share a vieu 
of wooded hills and sparkling lakes. 
of 500 will be opened, and ground will 


soon be struck for a complete village 


where physically handicapped will stay 
while receiving treatment and voca- 
tional rehabilitation 

The Cente 


ground for social workers, 


also serves as a training 
teachers, and 
and has attracted favor- 
from the U. § 


student nurses, 
able attention Govern- 
ment 

In the late 
friend and as 
Manchester, N. H 
determined that the time had come to 
fulfill the 
habilitation 
Within a 
itation, he had raised 


together with hi 


1940s 
ociate Dr. Ezra Jones, of 
Rotarian Gregg 
need for a full-fledged re- 
center for the disabled 


short time, by private solic- 


million dollars 
for the first buildings to be erected on 
the 1,400-acre hilltop site he had pur- 
1944, had 


equip it, and had raised another million 


chased in secured means to 


dollars as the base of an endowment 


fund, He 
treasurer. 


remains chief fund raiser and 


Today, from his home on the grounds 
Harry Gregg continues to keep a watch- 


ful and kindly eve on the Center which 


was built to “restore what God _ in- 


tended.” 


The Center covers 1,400 acres. In addition to the present buildings, the sketch 


shows an indoor recreation area and an adult center 


soon to be completed 


and the proposed: village, school for the deaf buildings, more staff quarters. 





Photo: Capital Journc 


Miss America meets the Governor. At 
a meeting of the Rotary Club of Salem, 
Oreg., the State’s new 37-year-old Gov- 
ernor, Salem Rotarian Mark O. Hat 
field, exchanges smiles and gifts with 
Mary Ann Mobley, 1959 Miss America. 
Governor Hatfield, who was an active 
member before his election, succeeded 
Robert D. Holmes, Astoria Rotarian. 


12 countries. In Bern, Switzerland, 
he attended a Rotary meeting 
on the day the Swiss Parliament 
opened, he sat with a former President 
of Switzerland, the Swiss representa- 
tive to Belgium, and the country’s in- 
coming President, 


where 


Birthday Verse. Among the many 
ways in which Rotarians around the 
world marked Rotary’s birthday a few 
months back was a tribute in verse 
aired over Radio Station WDEV, Water- 
bury, Vt., by Lioyp E. Squier, the sta- 
tion’s manager. RoTaRIAN Squier packed 
a great deal of information about 
service clubs in general into the five- 
minute program, but dedicated it par- 
ticularly to “Rotarians, everywhere, 
entering, today, upon the 55th year of 
Rotary influence in the world—as con- 
ceived and originated by PauL Harris— 
a Vermonter.” 


Rotarian Honors, Elected to the four- 


man executive committee of the Na- 





How Rotary Saved a Life 


Waar is Rotary? | would answel! 


that question with a story: of a boy 
a teacher, and two Rotary Clubs. The 
setting was Illinois. 

The boy was 9 years old, and fot 
Christmas that Winter he 
ceived a shiny new bicycle. But the 
bicycle had been smashed three weeks 
later when he turned into the path 
of an oncoming car, and he lay in the 
hospital for three months with a 
broken leg and a fractured skull. In 
the two years that followed he was 
sickly and attended 
school irregularly; 
and his mother died. 
His hearing began to 
fade, perhaps because 
of the head blow. 

When he was 12, his 
father remarried, By 
this time the boy's 
hearing was so bad 
that he could not re- 
turn to school. His playmates ridi- 
culed him for his defect, and his step- 
mother told him he was not wanted 
at home. 

With 


had re- 


Boldwyn 


his father's 


permission he 
left home to work on farms in the 


area for his room and board. Not 
until several years later did he se- 
cure more education, after the county 
school superintendent had arranged 
for him to attend a country 
school taught by kind Mrs. Ruth 
Misselhorn. His return to schoo! cost 
him his room-and-board job. But Mrs. 
Misselhorn found him a place in the 
home of an upholsterer named Adams, 
whom he helped after hours, 
and who treated him like a son. The 
following Spring he se 
grade-school diploma 
The Adamses wanted 


small 


school 


ured his 


nim to con 


tinue his schooling, but with seven 
children of their own could not help 
furnish his clothing and other ex- 
penses at the Jacksonville State 
Schoo! for the Deaf, admission into 
which Mrs. Misselhorn and County 
Schoo] Superintendent Ned Carlton 
had arranged for him, 

Then someone told the Rotary 
Clubs of Sparta and Chester, Illinois, 
about the boy’s plight, and several 
members came to see him. Each of 
them agreed to advance a part of his 
expenses, to be repaid after he was 
graduated. 

At school he was trained in up- 
holstering and interior decorating, 
his chosen field. After two years, 
while still enrolled at the school, he 
started an apprenticeship with a fur- 
niture company, and was fitted with 
his first hearing aid, The instrument 
completely restored his hearing, and 
his speech gradually improved. 

The first month after the board 
bill was paid he had $20 left, which 
to the Rotary Clubs as his 
first payment, Back came a simple 
note: “Harold, you don’t owe us a 
cent. Your willingness and effort to 
pay are all we needed. 
bond bought with the $20 you sent 
us. Keep it, and good luck!” 
that boy; today I have a 
uccessful life and business. I learned 
what Rotary means to me. It means 
to give with no reward except the 
feeling that you have helped some- 
one who may not have made it with- 
out that help. It also means making 
omeone’s life a little happier, a little 
little fuller, and a little 


he sent 


Enclosed is a 


I was 


easier, a 
warmer, 
HAROLD BOLDWYN 


Rotarian, Mount Vernon, Ill 











tional Association of High Schoo! Prin- 
cipals was SAMUEL M. Graves, of Wel- 
lesley, Mass. ; 
Briccs Lawson, of 
Shelbyville, Ky., has 
been presented Scout- 
ing’s top honor for 
volunteers—the Silver 
Beaver Award. ... 
Another Kentuckian, 
JouHN T. AcrEE, Jr., of 
St. Matthews, received 
the Silver Beaver 
Award on the same 
day he was reélected 
for a third term as president of the Old 
Kentucky Home Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, ... Chosen “Citizen of the 
Year” by his Rotary 
Club, Freeport, N. Y., 
was Ernest W. NEw- 
TON, Salvation Army 
Brigadier. ... Recent- 
ly honored at a lunch- 
eon celebrating his 
40th anniversary in 
the life-insurance bus- 
iness was CHESTER 
H. MILLER, of Col- 
lege Park, Md. 
Named “Outstanding 
Young Man” in Aurora, Colo., by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce was 
JoHN E. FLEMING, Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Aurora. “Young 
Man of the Year” in Chico, Calif., was 
CuaArRLes C. Hicks, also a Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce selection. JAMES 
H. Parisu, of Wendell, N. C., was se- 
lected “Man of the Year” by the Wen- 
dell Lions Club. Rotarians of Gra- 
ham, Tex., recently honored M. W 
LARMOUR for his more than 25 years’ 
service as editor of their Club’s bulle- 
tin, The Scandal Sheet. He is a Past 
District Governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Faz.-i-AHMAD, of Lyallpur, 
Pakistan, is a co-founder and the presi- 
dent of the new Lyallpur Tuberculosis 
Association. He is also vice-president of 
the West Pakistan Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, which is headed by Dr. Riaz ALI 
SHAH, Rotarian of Lahore, Pakistan. Ro- 
TARIAN AHMAD is also chairman of the 
Flour Mills Association of Pakistan... . 
Featured, at different times, on a nation- 
wide television program as “National 
Farmer of the Week” were two mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Jonesboro, 
Ark.: MARVIN MELTON and LOWELL Simp- 
NoaH HULL, of Houston, Tex., 
was named “Engineer of the Year” in 
the Houston area by the San Jacinto 
Chapter of the Texas Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. ... Dr. H. H. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Of Burlington, N. C., dean of 
Elon College, has been presented the 
R. D. W. Connor Award for the best 
article published during 1958 in the 
North Carolina Historical Review. The 
article, titled Raleigh and Its Con- 
federate Hospitals, was written as a 
result of research done for his 1957 
book, Doctors in Gray... . Recipient of 
an award for “outstanding service to 
members of the Armed Forces” was 
L. O. Mitier, of Beaufort, S. C. The 
award was made by the Beaufort U.S.0 
(United Service Organizations). 
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WELCOME, 
VERNAL! 


Utah’s newest Rotary Club gets a 


warm ‘howdy’ in Salt Lake City. 


S PRING, to be sure, is welcome 
anywhere, anytime. The “vernal” 
in the title above, however, refers 
not to the world’s favorite equi- 
nox, but to Vernal, Utah, a town 
of 3,000 people close by the base 
of the rugged Uintah Mountains, 
and its brand-new Rotary Club. 

A few weeks ago the Club was 
welcomed into the Rotary world 
nearly 200 miles west of its natal 
community. The Rotary Club of 
Salt Lake City, which sponsored 
it, dispatched a bus to bring its 
charter members and their wives 
to the State capital for a Rotary 
meeting, the charter presentation, 
and an afternoon of informal vis- 
iting with Rotarians from Utah’s 
other 17 Rotary Clubs. 

When all had gathered in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Utah, there 
were more than 450 people, in- 
cluding four Rotarians who had 
motored 300 miles from Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming, for the event. As 
each Vernal Rotarian was intro- 
duced, his Salt Lake City host 
placed a Rotary button on his 
lapel. There were speeches and 
presentations of gifts from other 
Rotary Clubs, and later a meeting 
of the new Rotarians with District 
Governor A. Walter Stevenson, of 
Ogden. At 6 o'clock, as the Win- 
ter sun slipped into the vast Great 
Salt Lake Desert, the men and 
their ladies climbed aboard the 
bus for the 186-mile return trip, 
taking with them healthy shoots 
of that vernal spirit which their 
new Rotary fellowship so gener- 
ously provides. 
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A gift from the Rotary Club of 
Sugar House (Salt Lake City). 
From the left: Past District Gov- 
ernor J. Edwin Stein, of Provo; 
the Rev. Alan C, Tull, Vernal 
Club Secretary; Stanley R. Child, 
Sugar House Club President, 


Photos: (above and below) J 


Corsages for the Vernal ladies. 
Anton F. Peterson, President of 
the Salt Lake City Rotary Club, 
pins one on Mrs, Ralph Ashton, 


District Governor A. Walter Stevenson 
(rear), of Ogden, delivers a charter to 
George A. Parkinson, President of the 
Vernal Rotary Club, at a meeting spon- 
sored by Salt Lake City Retarians, They 
chartered a bus to bring the Vernal Club 
members and their wives to the capital. 


Here the welcome begins as the bus com- 
pletes its 186-mile journey. The Mormon 
Temple, a city landmark, rises behind it. 
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Hot Wor on Armed with slogans, 
leaflets, 


Traffic Toll ' 
a specia 


supplement, Rotarians and residents of 
QUEANBEYAN, AUSTRALIA, declared war on 
the causes of local traffic accidents. The 
goal is to make QUEANBEYAN the best 
“Road Safety Town” in New South 
Wales. The Club’s biggest artillery 
piece was a four-page newspaper supple- 
ment filled with tips to drivers and 
pedestrians, safety slogans, and grim 
statistics on the present traffic-accident 
situation, Thousands of afely” 
leaflets were placed in cars 


peeches,and 


newspaper 


“drive 


Special 


News and photos from 


Rotary’s 10,155 Clubs 








signs were set up along the roadside, 
and a CANBERRA radio station broad- 
casted safety reminders. 


There has been a 
chain reaction of 
common courtesy 
among young people in Sweden’s north- 
ern Rotary District during the last few 
months, and though the experiment 
ends this month its sponsors hope for a 
long and favorable “fallout.” Basically 
it is a project aimed at encouraging 
schoo! children of the first through the 
ixth grades to be orderly, polite, and 
thoughtful of others. The incentive is 
offered by 25 Rotary Clubs in District 
132, which every week award certificates 
to five local children whose behavior is 
exemplary. Each Club has a jury which 
bases its awards on recommendations 
provided by teachers, students, 
and others in daily contact with the 
S-to-13-year-olds. At the close of the 
19-week contest, “Good Behavior” certifi- 
will hang in more than 2,000 
homes from Strorvik to Kiruna. Some 
2,500 students are involved in the con- 
test in SUNDSVALL alone, where school 
superintendent Olof Sundin praised the 
“The campaign is intended 


Courtesy Can 
Be Contagious 


older 


cates 


program. 


{4 monument to a former President of 
The Philippines, Elpidio Quirino, is 
unveiled in his native town of Vigan. 
It was a project of the local Rotary 
Club, The statue was uncovered by 
Mrs. Trinidad Roxas, widow of late 
Philippine President Manuel Roxas, 


Photo: Frazer 


John Labow (right) demonstrates his earth-satellite model, prize winner in a science 
fair sponsored by the Rotary Club of Swansea, Ont., Canada, to Rotary International 
President Clifford A. Randall and Club President Harold Nesbitt. The instruments 
he packed in the sphere can measure and transmit data on temperature, air den- 
sity, and cosmic radiation. President Randall awarded the prizes during his visit. 


for children in the formative years,” he 
said. “The action is therefore largely 
preventive, but nevertheless very im- 
portant.” The man who lighted the fuse 
on the project is District Governor 
Gésta Gleerup, a civil engineer of SuNDs- 
VALL. He takes a “nothing to lose, every- 
thing to gain” attitude toward his idea. 
“The seed has been sown,” he said, 
“Let us hope it will thrive.” 


Brisbane Bids For the men it pro- 
vided a few hours of 


ECAFE Welcome 
stimulating dis- 


cussion on world affairs. For the women 
it provided, among other things, an in- 
ternational fashion show. For all, it 
provided an unforgettable occasion of 
fellowship. The event was the great re- 
ception which Rotarians of BRIsBANE, 
AUSTRALIA, and the area known as the 
Gold Coast gave for 300 men and women 
delegates to the recent meeting of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). 
Rotarians and their ladies, some of them 
several hours’ drive away, came to have 
dinner with the ECAFE delegates, to bid 
them welcome, and to hear a short ad- 
dress by District Governor George H. 
Nelson, of BrRisBANE. Responding to the 
talk was Rotarian C. V. Narasimhan, of 
BANGKOK, THAILAND, then Executive Sec- 
retary of the ECAFE. In aill, 1,200 
people representing 40 nations swarmed 
over the half-acre grounds of the Len- 
nons Broadbeach Hotel. Flags and Ro- 
tary emblems, including a huge, illumi- 
nated Rotary wheel which reflected in a 
swimming pool, decorated the grounds. 
It was the largest social gathering ever 
held on the Gold Coast, the Sunday Mail 
reported. And quite probably it will be 
one of the most significant—in terms of 
the international goodwill generated— 
ever held here. 


Like hundreds of 
towns near swelling 
metropolitan areas, 
TWINSBURG, OHIO, has “growing pains.” 
The completion of a 100-million-dollar 
manufacturing plant here a couple of 
years ago brought a surge in population 
which strained many community facili- 
ties, including the capacity of local 
meeting places. When the Girl Scout 
troop lost its regular meeting place in the 
Town Hall because of expanding public 
offices, the Rotary Club of TwInssurc, 
troop sponsor, began to search for new 
Scout quarters. Then came a tip that 
the construction office of the new plant, 
an 80-by-32-foot frame building worth 
$18,000, was available free to someone 


Play Now, 
Pay Later 


who would move it. Rotarians asked for 
it and trucked it to a two-acre wooded 
site donated by one of them. 
$10,000 needed to move the building, re- 
basement 


The 


model it, and construct a 
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about the establishment of a 
nonprofit foundation. Rotarians, with 
the support of other citizens, went 
ahead with the work and completed it 
the fund drive got under way. 
But the Foundatfonisn’t worried. Pleased 
with the new facility, which now serves 
Boy Scouts and Gir! Scouts and houses 
a “Teen Canteen,” Twinsspurce citizens 
have already contributed $4,000. 


brought 


before 


When the final re- 
ports of the Boys 
and Girls Week spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of IrvincTon, 
N. J., were read, there was only one pos- 
sible conclusion: the project was a suc- 
Nearly 3,000 boys and girls and 
3,700 adults participated; 26 organiza- 
13 schools, and 24 industries were 
involved. Saturday was Recreation Day 
athletic competition and a dance for 
teen On young people 
took active part in local worship services. 
Monday brought a hobby exhibition. 
Tuesday was Health and Safety Day in 
which students toured the health de- 
partment and the hospital, and saw 
demonstrations of police work. Wednes- 
day was Citizenship Day, Thursday was 
filled with student of local in- 
dustry, and on Friday the activities 
closed with a Careers Day Conference 
for senior students. A _ full-page 
vertisement in the Irvington Herald told 
tizens about the observance. 


Hail, Boys! 
Hail, Girls! 
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Ever since the 
mooth-shaven head 
of U. S. actor Yul 
reflected admiring glances of 
The King and 1, 
where have stood 
HANOVER, MASs., 
Rotary Club 
heads together and came 
organization, a club- 
call the “Bald 
purpose, states a 
drafted by 
‘members whose 


But Bald Eagles 
Aren't Bald! 


Brynne 
women audiences of 
bald-headed men ever‘ 
up to be counted In 
members of the local 
put their bald 
up vith a new 
within-a-Club, which they 
Eagles of Rotary.” Its 
tongue-in-cheek resolution 
the group, is to honor 
are destitute of hair,” and “whose 
wisdom should be used for the common 
Quoting a Bible passage approv- 
ing alopecia, and claiming that baldness 
and wisdom, the 
the shiny- 
domed sextette the right to “advise and 
our (Rotary) Club wheneve1 
that it should be advised 
admonished.” Elected president of 
Bald Eagles by virtue of his lon- 

was Rotarian Gleason L. Archer, 
founder of Suffolk Law School and 
In 1948 he retired to 
his farm w Nature, in her infinite 
sion, has granted him great suc- 


growing b 
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dome 


g,ood 


indication of 
tion bestows 
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ige 
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eperric 


Suppose the Marquis 
de Lafavette, French 
and _states- 
War of the 
alive and 


lf Lafayette 
Came to Dinner 


general 
the 
were 


served in 
Revolution, 
the U.S.A Which of 
zens would people of the United 
most like to present to him? Such 
before the Lafayette 
Sons of 


man who 
American 
could visit today. 
its cit 
state 
is the question put 
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Newspapers 


One of the favorites of the monkey house shows his “boarding-house reach,” and 


delights six of the 84 children brought 
Claremont-Cottesloe, Australia. The chil 


to Araluen Park by the Rotary Club of 
dren are guests of the State’s Education 


Department for three weeks at Point Peron, a camp near Perth. Rotarians offered 
them an all-day excursion, transporting them in a caravan of 28 automobiles, 


American Revolution. With a cere- 


monial baton (a piece of an oak beam 
from George Washington’s headquarters 
near NEwsurGH, N. Y., where Lafayette 
once stayed), the Committee is tapping 
men and women who have made great 


contributions in 
government, and other fields, 
honored 


the arts, 
Recently 
Atkinson, drama 


business, 


were Brooks 


critic of the New York Times, and Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, cl the 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The tappings took place at din 
ners sponsored by the Rotary Clubs of 
GREENVILLE and Woopstrock, N. Y., re- 
spectively The the La- 
fayette Baton tireless 
Frederic Snyder, a 


airman of board 


chairman of 
Committee = ts 


Rotarian of KinGs- 





Clear Trac 


Ar ONE time, man’s very existence 
depended upon his fleetness of foot, 
his ability to leap obstacles, and the 


force and accuracy with which he 
could hur! a stone or spear. He prac- 
ticed his skills often, sometimes in 
groups, and thus track and field com- 
petition was born. Though civiliza- 
tion has obscured the original pur- 
pose, such competition plays an im- 
portant réle in the development of 
today’s youth. That’s why Rotarians 
of MARSHALL, Mo., think their invest- 
ment a wise one 

Every Spring they buy $350 worth 
of trophies and medals for winning 
teams and the Junior 
High and Grade School Relays, the 
largest track and field competitions 
for this age group in Missouri. In a 
recent meet, 600 young athletes from 
30 junior high schools in western and 
central Missouri vied for ribbons and 
the cinder track at Mis- 
College in MARSHALL. A 
week later 400 boys and girls from 
the third through the sixth 
did likewise 

It’s a sight 
so youngsters go through their warm- 
them 


individuals in 


medals on 
souri Valley 


grac 


colorful when 400 o1 


up drills. Though some of are 
equipped with uniforms and spiked 

bathing suits or 
Mother has cut off 


Some run 


most weal 
which 
and hemmed at the knees. 
in stockings reinforced with adhesive 
tape. But books don’t make the schol- 
ar, nor |i of 
desire to win, and all the youngsters 
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Tue influence of Rotary’s Four-Way 
Test grows greater every day. Here are 
some current ways in which Rotary 
Clubs are broadening the usage of this 
guide to human conduct: 

CoraL Gas_es, FLA.—When patrons 
of a large chain of restaurants in this 
area reach for their meal] checks, they 
find The Four-Way Test printed on the 
back. Result: 15,000 people a day sup- 
plement their caloric intake with food 
for thought. 

NaAMbour, AUsTRALIA—Rotarians of 
this Queensland town, who recently 
sponsored a vocational information 
conference for students and parents, 
presented copies of The Four-Way Test 
to the local school (see photo). 

DoTHAN, ALA.—When the City Com- 
mission here bumps against a knotty 
civic problem, the members apply The 
Four-Way Test. A copy of it hangs on 
the wall of the meeting room. Rotarian 
members of the Commission put it 
there, 

Hi.o, HawaAti—Rotarians invited rep- 
resentatives of local groups to a meet- 
ing introducing The Four-Way Test, At 
its close they presented each person 
with a framed copy for the walls of his 
group's meeting place. Copies also were 
given to 50 public schools 

Crescent City, FLA.—Speakers ap- 
pearing on the Rotary Club rostrum 





The 
Test 
Marches 
On 


Robert Collins (right), President 
of the Rotary Club of Nambour, 
Australia, gives a copy of the Test 
to school principal W. T. Maher. 


here are given a Four-Way Test desk 
plaque at the close of their talks. The 
name of the Club is stamped in gold 
on the base of the plaque. 

SHAFTER, CALIF.—To promote better 

istomer and employee relations, Ro- 
tarians of this city display a placard 
bearing The Four-Way Test and a 
pledge to apply it in all business activ- 
ities 

MARYSVILLE, CALIF.—Following an ex- 
ample set by hundreds of other Rotary 
Clubs, MARYSVILLE Rotarians, with the 
aid of the principal and the student 
council, introduced the Test to the 
ocal high school. 

PIERRE-ForT PIERRE, So, DAK.—A few 
weeks after Governor Ralph Herseth, 
of South Dakota, sat down at the chief 
executive’s desk he was handed a 
Four-Way Test desk plaque by Dean 
Schuneman, President of the PIERRE- 
Fort Pierre Rotary Club. Copies of the 
Test were given to both houses of the 
Legislature also. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Carrying out a long- 
range program to make LOUISVILLE a 
“Four-Way Test city,” Rotarians here 
have placed copies of the Test in the 
city’s 310 busses, erected a huge sign- 
board (see photo), introduced it to six 
public high schools, and arranged for 
its display in the windows of 17 down- 
town stores. 


(ahove) Robinson; (below) Caufield & Shook 
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Thousands of motorists daily see this 15-by-55-foot signboard in Louisville, Ky. 
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TON, N. Y. He has taken part in 43 
ceremonies, travelled thousands of 
miles, and written more than 12,000 
letters in his committee duties—all with- 
out remuneration. In his spare mo- 
ments he likes to pen bits of verse and 
epigrams on a variety of subjects (one 
for a civic clean-up campaign: “No city 
can rise until it shines”). Many of the 
nominations for persons to be tapped 
come from Rotary Clubs, he reports. 
Originally the Baton was to have been 
retired in 1957 (the 200th anniversary of 
General! Lafayette’s birth), but all cere- 
monies could not be completed by then. 
When the present list is complete, the 
Baton will be sealed in a time capsule 
for 100 years, after which it will again 
be placed in service as a continuing ex- 
pression of the United States’ apprecia- 
tion to France for the help of its famous 
son. 
Three Clubs Three Rotary Clubs 
Mark 25th Year Observe the 25th an- 
niversary of their 


charters this month. Congratulations! 
They are KEIGHLEY, ENGLAND; SKEGNESS, 
ENGLAND; and Pontotoc, Miss. 


Tom Young and The story of Tom 


the Dental Drill Young and the foot- 
powered dental drill 


may never prove to be as adventure- 
packed as a Tom Swift novel. Neverthe- 
less it does contain a good chapter on 
Rotary service. The Reverend C. Thomas 
Young is a Presbyterian missionary who 
works with the primitive Chavanti In- 
dians near the headwaters of the Ama- 
zon River in South America. Home for a 
holiday, he addressed the Rotary Club 
of Upper St. Cuiair, Pa., telling its mem- 
bers how he was introducing modern 
medicine to the natives. Asked what he 
needed most in this work, he replied, “A 
portable foot-powered dental drill!” Two 
members of the Club st out to find such 
an instrument, finally locating one in 
the office of a local dentist who had 
kept it as a “museum piece.” Informed 
of its need, he readily gave it to the 
Reverend Mr. Young, who has hauled it 
hundreds of miles up the Amazon to 
save many teeth which formerly had to 
be pulled. 
Good Old Rotarians of CoLTon, 
Siwash ‘U’ CaALIF., are especially 
proud of Kenny 


Hubbs, the president of the Union High 
School student body. Every week of the 
school year he has kept them apprised 
of current high-school news, But nowa- 
days, no doubt, many of them are 
secretly wishing that Kenny might be- 
come interested in attending good old 
Siwash “U” or whatever alma mater 
whose football fortunes are dear to their 
hearts. The reason: Kenny Hubbs, 
quarterback of the Co.Ton footbal! team, 
was named to the All-American high- 
school football team. 

In other student-related activities, the 
Rotary Club of SAN GERMAN, PUERTO 
Rico, féted the championship girls vol- 
leyball and boys basketball teams. 
Medals and trophies were awarded dur- 
ing a dinner for them. ... Ninety-eight 
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oto: Glob dM 
Fourteen children can ride to school in 
the new bus provided by Rotarians of Fair- 
bank, Ont., Canada. Cy Lager (left) and 
Club President W. J. C. Wood deliver the 
keys to Mrs. Jean Downs, school principal. 


Club champions walked home 
with medals and trophies from the 12th 
annual awards dinner sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Larepo, Tex. Guest 
speaker for the occasion was Grady Hat- 
ton, former major-league baseball player 
who now manages the San Antonio Mis- 
sions baseball team. . . . Nine students 
attending the Annual World Affairs In- 
stitute conducted by the Rotary Club of 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, were sponsored by Ro- 
tarians of SPRINGFIELD, OnIo.... A new 
School Service Committee of the Rotary 
Club of FREEpPorT, ILL., heips local stu- 
dents obtain vocational information, 
Students may arrange interviews with 
Rotarians, either personally or 
through the local library, anytime dur- 
ing the year. 

More than 150 students and their 
parents sat down as dinner guests of the 
Rotary Club of BANNING, CALIF., recently. 
The purpose: to honor outstanding high- 
school scholars. The Club hopes to make 
it an annual affair Rotarians of 
BULAWAYO, SOUTHER’! RHODESIA, rented 
the City Hall to put on a luncheon pro- 
gram honoring leavers” (high- 
school graduates). Ninety boys and 
principals frem ten local schools were 
there. . Rotarians of Betupace, N. Y., 
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local 


“school 


Rotarian Arthur Riche 


Twenty-four second-graders of Freeport, Ill. 
stand in awe as a milking machine does its 
work. Arthur Koym, Chairman of the Youth 
Committee of the local Rotary Club, regu- 
larly invites such groups to his model farm. 
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are helping local students find pen pals 
in other lands. The offer of help was 
made to all interested high-school stu- 
dents. 


Though many fami- 
lies in Hitt Ciry, a 
town of 400 in the 
Black Hills region of South Dakota, sub- 
scribe to the Journal published in near- 
by Rapip Ciry, most yearned for a com- 
munity newspaper of their own. A few 
months ago the 14 members of the local 
Rotary Club decided to publish one. 
They cleared the production hurdle 
handily when one member produced a 
mimeograph machine. Club Secretary 
Watson Parker was named editor, and a 
few weeks later the first edition of The 
Hill City Community Calendar appeared 
on store counters throughout town. 
Local citizens devoured every line, in- 
cluding the classified ads, which are 


Rotary Rolls 
the Presses 


published free of charge. Now the paper 
is being distributed through the mails, 
thanks to generous people who donate 
postage and volunteer to fold the copies 
each week. Covering both sides of a 
legal-size sheet of paper (a different 
color every week), and written in a 
style as cozy as a rural party line, the 
Community Calendar is a welcome new- 
comer, 


With the room echo- 
ing with good- 
natured hoots of 
“Wasn't he a darling baby!” the Rotary 
Club of WILMINGTON, Dew. moved 
through one of its most entertaining 
and significant meetings recently. The 
occasion honored al! Club members who 
joined the Club 30 or more years ago. 
Photographs taken of the “old-timers” 
during their more youthful years were 
secretly borrowed from the wives. Slide 
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I IVE loose-leaf binders embossed 
with the words “Good-Will Traveller” 
are ranging the globe today, fulfilling 
a mission of international friendship. 
Last Summer the Rotary Club of 
SCRANTON, Pa., decided to send greet- 
ings from its members to Rotarians 
in all the lands of Rotary. Inside a 
ring binder they placed a hand-let- 
tered message and a short description 
of their community. The binders were 
sent to Rotary Clubs on five different 
continents. Each Club in turn is pass- 
ing it on to the largest Rotary Club 
in the next country on the list, and 
inserting a message from its mem- 
bers. Eventually the postman will re- 
turn the five travellers to the 170 
Scranton Rotarians, who by their 
special couriers will have contacted 
thousands of Rotarians. Many of the 
Club Presidents receiving the binders 
have sent copies of the letters they 
have inserted in the binder to the 
ScRANTON Rotary Club. “No new con- 
céption,” wrote Jean Barrault, Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club of Paris, 
FRANCE, “could be more interesting in 
the domain of international relations 
than this message of friendship.” Let- 
ters from other Clubs were equally 
enthusiastic. The “Good-Will Travel- 
ler” is one of the Club’s many Inter- 
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With the aid 
this 
special couriers of friendship 
prove 
device 
the 


to 


of postage stamps, 
Rotary Club dispatched five 
again that the simplest 
can reap big dividends in 


field of International Service. 


Scranton Rotarian Russell Garlin 
(left) presents one of five “Good- 
Will Travellers” to Eric M, Wood- 
man, President of the 279-member 
Rotary Club of London, England. 
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transparencies made from them were 
projected on a large screen. 

In another program with a novel note, 
members of the Rotary Club of Martoon, 
ILL,, who serve on the board of directors 
of the local Association of Commerce 
brought their Rotary fellows up to date 
on the work of that civic organization. 
Topics of discussion were MAtTTOON’s 
master plan for city improvement, zon- 
ing, industrial relations, and the need 
for more help from businessmen in mat- 
ters of local government 

Rotarians of GREENFIELD, Mass., joined 
with members of the loca! Lions Club 
in entertaining a delegation of Peruvian 
Congressmen recently. A tour of the 
town, a joint Rotary-Lions meeting, and 
a social hour added up to what the 
guests called the “high light of their 
entire visit to the country 
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Lo! Grand Lake Just a year ago Ro- 
Led All the Rest tarian of GRAND 
I 


sAKE, COLO., were 
used to looking far down the list for 
their Club when monthly membership 
attendance reports were published for 
Rotary District 545. Nowadays they 
don't have to look far—their Club often 
leads the list. The members credit their 
improved record in part to a chart in- 
vented by Club Secretary Fred 5S. de 
Koevend, In the left-hand column he put 
each man’s name, a symbo! representing 
his Rotary classification, and his individ- 
ual attendance percentage. In another 
column, the one which determines the 
order of names on the board, is his rec- 
ord of consecutive meetings attended. 
“Now each member jealously guards hi 
position on the board,” a Club spokes- 
man reports. And so spirited is the com- 
petition that Granp LAKr has boosted its 
average attendance by some 20 percent- 
age points in the first nine months of 
this Rotary year. 


From the Mouths Chinese is one of the 


of Babes world’s most difficult 
languages, and few 


people from other lands try to master it. 
On the island of Taiwan not long ago, 
eight non-Chinese students showed their 
fluency in the tongue, and thus earned 
the plaudits of members of the Rotary 
Club of Tarret West. The eight were 
participating in a Chinese-language ora- 
torical contest for foreign students 
sponsored by Taipei West Rotarians, 
First-prize winner in the Western group 
was 25-year-old Robert Paterson, a U. S. 
student studying at the National Taiwan 
University. The honors for students 
from the East went to Miss Ha Thi-Ding, 
of Vietnam. Three American children 
aged 5 to 11 contributed short speeche 
in Chinese during the affair. Said one, 
proudly: “My father and mother learned 
Chinese from me!” 

The third annual speech and debate 
tournament sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of LEBANON, Mo., drew 800 students 
from 31 schools in three Stat Sixty 
debate teams competed in the all-day 
event. Rotarians set up a Friendship 
House in the school gymnasium where 
the 1,100 students, observers, and teach- 
ers could gather for a bit of noncom- 
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petitive chatter over coffee and dough- 
nuts. 

“It’s the toughest high-school experi- 
ence I’ve ever faced.” This was the 
reaction from one of the 11 WeEsToN, 
Mass., High School seniors who vied for 
top honors in the recent extemporane- 
ous-speech contest sponsored by the 
local Rotary Club. First prize was a 
$250 college scholarship; second prize, a 
$100 scholarship. Shortly before the 
finals of the contest the speakers were 
assembied in the school library where 
they drew lots to determine their order 
of appearance. Then they were told 
the topic of their talk and given 40 
minutes in which to do last-minute re- 
search and to organize their talk before 
they took the speaker’s platform. 


Borre Bears a A few months ago 
Helping Hand 


Rotarians of Barre, 
VT.—the ‘‘granite 
center of the world’—dug into their 
pockets and came out with some con- 
crete help. Their speaker for the meet- 
ing was Henry Archambault, an Eng- 
lish surgeon who gave up a successful 
practice at home to aid natives of North- 
ern Ghana. Barre Rotarians were im- 
pressed with his work, and voted him 
money to buy medicine and carry it on. 


43 New Clubs Since last month’s 


in Rotary World listing of new Clubs 
in this department, 


Rotary has entered 43 more commu- 
nities in many parts of the world. The 
new Clubs (with their sponsors in pa- 
rentheses) are St. Cloud (Kissimmee), 
Fla.; Drama (Cavala), Greece; Toyoka- 
wa (Toyohashi North), Japan; Hazari- 
bagh (Ranchi), India; Bijapur (Shola- 
pur), India; Manteca (Stockton), Calif.; 
North Highlands (North Sacramento), 
Calif.; Manchester East, England; Sap- 
poro East (Sapporo South), Japan; 
Goodwood (Bellville), Union of South 
Africa; Carrizozo (Alamogordo), 
N. Mex.; Tularosa (Alamogordo), 
N. Mex.; Wyckoff (Paterson), N. J.; 
New Port Richey (Tarpon Springs), 
Fla.; Alvsby (Piteé), Sweden; Carupano 
(Cumanéa), Venezuela; Bladensburg (Col- 
lege Park), Md.; Nousiainen (Mynidimi- 
ki), Finland; Cologne-Land (Cologne), 
Germany; Vittel (Nancy), France; Kau- 
hava (Lapua), Finland; G@griev (Sla- 
gelse), Finland; Strasbourg-Nord (Stras- 
bourg), France; Riom-Chatelguyon 
(Clermont-Ferrand), France; Kofu Min- 
ami (Kofu), Japan; Taipei North (Tai- 
pei), Taiwan, China; South Sacramento 
(Sacramento), Calif.; Hiroshima East 
(Hiroshima), Japan; Iwakuni (Tokuya- 
ma), Japan; Malverne (West Hemp- 
tead), N. Y.; New Canaan (Stamford), 
Conn.; Midsayap (Gonzalo Javier), The 
Philippines; Akita East (Akita), Japan; 
Anan (Komatsushima), Japan; West 
Warwick (Warwick), R. I.; Wilton 
Manors (Fort Lauderdale), Fla.; Solon 
(Chagrin Valley), Ohio; Condé-Saint- 
Amand (Valenciennes), France; Joigny 
(Sens), France; Melrose Park (May- 
wood), Ill; Tamalameque (Guamal), 
Colombia; Wandal (Rockhampton), Aus- 
tralia; Kagoshima South (Kagoshima), 
Japan, 








U.S. Navy Commander William R. An- 
derson, skipper of the submarine Nau- 
tilus on its history-making cruise under 
the ice at the North Pole, addresses 
the Rotary Club of Savannah, Ga. 


Essayist and lecturer Dr. Marcus Bach, 
who will address Rotary’s Convention 
in New York this month (see page 36), 
speaks on “America’s Growing Interest 
in Buddhism” before a recent meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Mandalay, Burma. 


The Secretary General of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa, Mekki Abbas (standing), ad- 
dresses a Rotary Club meeting in Ad- 
dis Ababa, Ethiopia, where UNECA 
delegates held their opening congress. 
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These personalities 
have taken part in 
Rotary Club programs 


in recent months. 
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Fidel Castro, Cuban Prime Minister, outlines the 
program of his “26th of July Movement” before the 
Rotary Club of Havana, An overflow crowd jammed 
the room to hear his nationally televised talk, 


The Prime Minister of the newly formed Govern- 
ment of Lebanon, Rashid Karameh, addresses the 
Rotary Club of Beirut (photograph at right), Mem- 
bers of Lebanon’s Cabinet attended the meeting. 


News-Photo 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States’ The Finance Minister of Canada, Don- 
Permanent Representative to the ald Fleming, here addresses the Ro- 
United Nations, discusses world affairs tary Club of Ratlam, india. He was 
in his talk to 300 people gathered on a visit to India to attend a meeting 
for an intercity meeting sponsored by of the World Finance Ministers’ Con- 


the Rotary Club of Peabody, 


Mass. ference held recently in New Delhi. 


Rear Admiral Joseph C. Clifton, USN, 
Chief of the Naval Air Advanced Train 
ing Command at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
recently addressed the Rotary Club of 
Laredo, Tex. His topic: the Navy's 
réle in his nation’s security program. 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB WEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 


RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 
, ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 

Club Banners 
Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
Seventy rayon flags, size 4° «x 6", of $35 00 


countries in which there are Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand. FOB 
Raised emblem. Complete. Chicago 








WRITE FOR CATALOG R-18 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


103 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


» Rot bs for more than 30 yeors 





Sponsor a 


KADET SHOW TROOP 


Get 50 boys from 
your elementary 
school . . . train 
them to represent 
you on TY, in 
parades, at shows 
and exhibitions. 


HELP YOUR COMMUNITY'S YOUTH 


Use coupon below to get free in- 
formation on forming and operat- 
ing a Kadets of America Show 
Troop! 


Seeeeeaeeereeeeeeeseeere 








KADETS INTERNATIONAL 


Dept R Savannah, Tennessee 
Gentlemen: 

Send free information on forming a 
Kadet Show Troop. 

0 a 

ORGANIZATION _ 

ADDRESS 


 , STATE 
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Sermons under Glass 


By WHIT 


A, UNEMPLOYED, disabled, and 


despondent Korean veteran stood on 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Nothing seemed 
worth while. “Why not take the fatal 
and final jump and get it over with?” 
were the words running through his 
mind, he later admitted. 

Suddenly a memory clicked off the 
switch of his suicidal mood. It was the 
remembrance of reading that morning a 
sermon he'd posted outside his 
neighborhood church, It was a simple 
sentence, a one-line sermon under glass 


seen 


like many others on church lawns and 
walls from coast to coast. It 
“When you come to the end of your 
rope—tie a knot in it and hang onto it. 
...” He hung on, 

Perhaps you've never taken the time 
messages at a 
printed in 


read: 


to stop and read the 
“Wayside Pulpit.” Each is 
bold, black letters of not more than four 
lines; on white paper 32 by 44 inches 
and displayed under glass in an upright 


frame. The “sermons” are readable 
from across the street and it is estimated 
that at least 5 million people pause each 
day to read and ponder these nonsec- 
tarian words of wisdom and sage philos- 
“Taking the line of least 


ophy such as: 


resistance is what makes rivers and 
some men so crooked.” 

Many of these punch-line sermons are 
culled from the Bible, while others are 
taken from the sayings of great minds 
of the past and present: “Knowledge is 
the antidote of fear—Emerson,” or, “No 
one can have more peace than his neigh- 
bor will allow him... Chinese proverb.” 


The effectiveness of these messages is 
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demonstrated by the testimonials com- 
ing daily into the office of the American 
Unitarian Association located on Bos- 
ton’s Beacon Hill. 

From that office, headquarters of the 
Wayside Pulpit idea, weekly sermon 
messages are mailed all over the United 
States to churches, schools, and indus- 
trial plants. Some go to China and Afri- 
ca, some to Canada. They give the 
readers a conscience-prodding piece of 
advice, or a worth-while thought from 
the mind of a great thinker. 

They are read by people from all 
walks of life; the lowly, the humble, the 
high, and the God-fearing. I asked one 
street laborer I caught reading a mes- 
sage what he got out of it. He said, “I 
always go out of my way to read them. 
They keep me on guard against the evils 
in the street; they keep my mind out of 
the gutter.” 

The idea originated some years ago 
with the late Reverend Henry H. Saun- 
derson when he was travelling in Eu- 
He was impressed by the Conti- 
nental wayside shrines. On arriving 
back home he decided to do something 
about the dull, drab bulletin board out- 
He observed that his 
merely an- 


rope. 


side his church. 
board either was empty or 
nounced the time and date of the next 
service. His idea was to display a one- 
or two-line uplifting message, with a 
new one Sunday night for the 
folks to read during the coming week. 
It must be pithy and readable from 
across the street. 


each 


In no time at all he observed many 
people of many creeds were stopping 


The best work is done 
by one who 
lives the best life 
he knows and shares. 
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Pack up your troubles in your new kit bag 

















—_! 


“I’m aching for a Group insurance plan,” said Ray Martell, 
“But I can’t stretch my budget for the extra personnel. 
I've only ten employees, and with all that paper work 





I'd have to let my business hang and double as a clerk.” 











Undaunted, Travelers’ man replied, ‘No need to add a crew, 
Let our Administrative File save paper work for you. 
From adding names to paying claims this kit has all it takes 


To let you handle Group insurance during coffee breaks,” 





3. 





“With Major Medical and pensions, health and life to boot,” 
Exulted Ray, ““my men are safe—their future’s absolute!” 
Within a week he made a claim (the acid test was passed): 
The kit did almost everything but mix the plaster cast. 


pn BUSINES, 


rs 


*Minimum of 15 required in Florida. 











So, now Ray’s loyal men praise Travelers’ sure security, 
And Ray extols The Travelers’ kit for its simplicity, 
As few as ten employees* can enjoy this Travelers plan, 


And you'll appreciate the kit—so ask a Travelers man, 


=; THE TRAVELERS 


ois of! : ¢ 
Wary THe TREY 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life + Accident « Group « Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. 


BAHAMAS 


RIGHT ON THE OCEAN — NASSAU, BAanamas 
BEACH 
HOTEL 


See Your 
Travel Agent 
New York Office 
LO 5-1114 


Fully air conditioned, mag- 
nificent private beach, new 
*‘vision level’’ pool 

Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen Mur 


| rere AT MESNIRNT ie 





CANADA 
ONTARIO 


sioux NARROWS Reo OBEN 
Woods—Canada's Water Wondertar 
just loafing, A.A.A. recommended 


oes Lak 
Fist i 


ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSGINGTON..HOTEL REMBRANDT. « r 
don's most favored Hotels, Many bedroome, with private 
bath, Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesda 12:45 


WESTMINGTER..HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Red 
Entirely modernized, nearly ali bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


HAWAII 


} pedun' badgme phd SANDS Apartment-Hote! All new 
Hawatian decor, Pool, lanais, kitchens Near beac 1" and 
shops. Donald ‘‘Don'' Wheat, 426 Nahus, Honolulu 15 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA Famous the world 
over. Traditional hosenitality. 220 room Air-conditioned 
Rotary headquarters, Arturo Torrallac ar na, Gen. Mer 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN-—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL Pride of the West 
Indies." An ultramodern oceanfront hotel—close to Busi 
hess, and James Weber mer 





SAN JUAN—SAN JUAN SENN TIENT AS woret Last 
word in modern architecture j nfortable 
Largest private beach in Prue rt Nico Mi rhe Watson, Mer 


ST. MORITZ._KULM HOTEL. lesding Eu with bath 
86—Am, with bath from $11 Re tary Club meet 
winter: Tues 12:15—F. W. He rrtine Mer 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM._OINKL 
tion Dinkler Hotels 
Pres, and Maer. Mode 


ARIZONA 


-TuTwiter 400 roome 
cellent Service Ira Pattor 
@ rates. KM Wednesday, 1 


tae \\ Ay 


Plan your next winter vacation now at Camel- 
back Inn. Scottsdale Rotary Club meets at this world- 

mous hotel each Monday noon (12:10 during winter 
season, October to May). The food served Rotary, as 
with regular inn-mates is extremely outstanding 
Please write for literature. 


Camelback Inn 


Al. PHOENIX ARIZONA 


PHOENIXHOTEL WESTWARD HO 
air conditioned Patio poc Resort atmosphere ie mid- 
town location. Fine convention facilities. RM Fr noc 
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500 rooms with bathe, 





In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


FLORIDA 





DELRAY BEACH-SEA RAY HOTELS. Per- 
fect, sunny spot for family summer vaca- 
tion! Sea Ray Hotels—both hotel and 
apartment accommodations on private 
ocean beach and inland waterway; with 
private swimming pools. Week, month or 
season. For brochure, rates, reservations, 
write: Sea Ray Hotels, P. O. Box 1127-R, 
Detray Beach, Fia. 











GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid 


omfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel George 


Fowler, V.P. and Maer, Moderate rates. RM Mon., 12:30 


ILLINOIS 
pes WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 
TO, ee 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


lod 2 a0. ceded, Be eee 35 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1, Goo 
Direction Dinkler Hotels Edwin Gaudet, dr 
Moderate rates. RM Wed., 15. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—ROVAL OAK-—UPTOWN MOTEL. 55 AAA appr. 
unite with 28 be autiful moot er 3 miles No. of Detroit 
city limits, Near shoppi 511 11 Mile Rd. LI. 77-7300 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON Cincinns s largest, 
1000 rooms with television meateurant ne 
air-cond, Thomas Coreoran, Res. 3 iM sure 12:35 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘'The South's Finest—one of 
America’s pat.’ 625 rooms vith hath. ty’, town location, 
tir-conditioned, RM Tues 12 5. Theo McGinn. Mgr 


TEXAS 


DALLAS-—HOTEL BAKER. Preferred address in Dallas 
Drive-in Motor Lobby 4 ~ ul air-cond. TV in guest 
rooms. 700 rooms. F GM. Wed., 12:00. 


goay woarn- ~povet. TEXAS. The executive address in 
wt Wort 500 poane-ee conditioned—TV—24 nour 
dd service. Liston W. Slack. Manager Friday 2:15 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


82°) are active travellers. They travel 
the world over for business and pleas- 
ure, making more than 13 major trips 
a year (11.7 major business trips and 
1.8 vacation trips annually). Is your 
hotel, motel or resort pappocennes in 
this “Where to Stay” section? Adver- 
tising rates are very nominal. For 
complete rate information and speci- 
men contract, write: 
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to read his “sign. 

might have a greater 
nationally. Saunderson 
plan to 100 different clergymen, asking 
their opinions. They erect 
similar signs of the 
expense of 


Perhaps the idea 
usefulness if used 
presented his 


agreed to 
same size and to 
share the having uniform 
sermons printed on uniform size cards. 
Since then the idea has grown and mul- 
tiplied, with all the other 
means of bringing inspiration and uplift 
unique Way- 
side Pulpits continue daily to cast their 
almost all States. 
express some nonsec- 


and even 


offered everywhere, the 
words of wisdom in 

Most “sermons” 
tarian religious ideal or an ideology of 
Few 
size of the card adopted to 
length. 


life acceptable to all. are ever re- 


peated. The 


carry the messages limits their 


They cannot utilize more than four lines 


of 20 words each, but most are confined 


to two lines. The messages have a pop- 


ular appeal, usually expressing a con- 


viction all know and believe down deep, 
such as: “Character is what you are— 
Reputation is only what men think you 
are.” Or, “Without adventure civiliza- 
tion is in full decay.” And, “Wherever 
souls of men have worshiped, there is 
God ss 

three months the weekly 


sages for the coming quarter are mailed 


Every mes- 


out from Boston in cardboard 


In addition the 


heavy 
Association makes 
blueprints for building 
Wayside Pulpit of uniform 
And there is 
inspire. 


tubes 
available and 
erecting a 
and standard dimensions. 
no telling what these 

A recent 
percent of the 
determined for war would be im- 
1/bert Einstein.” 


may 
popular message read: “If 2 
world’s population were 
peace, 


possible 


W anderer’s Return 


Under the straining spars, 

Under the rolling stars; 
(Part of my heart was always here, 
Among the damned, among the queer, 
Among the beautiful and dear 

Searoads sliced with moonlight scars!) 


Gripping the restless wheel, 
Riding the great hull’s keel; 
(Some of my soul was born at sea, 
During a tough wind’s drunken spree; 
The sea’s cold birthmark clings to me 
In everything I think or feel!) 


Under the yellow sky 
Torn with the blue gull’s cry; 
(Part of my heart can sleep again 
Now that it’s back with a breed of men 
Who split their lips with a long smile when 
Their last searoad runs dry!) 
—BERT COOKSLEY 
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Ruts—Bane or Boon? 


When life falls into a rut, decay begins, 


[Continued from page 20] 


But it’s not so easy to perform. It re- 
quires will power and effort to break the 
sweet mold of routine that shapes our 
behavior and renders living seductive- 
Effortiess—but remember 
Remembering 


ly effortless. 
where it ends: inertness. 
may stimulate to start the battle. 
One method of getting your brain 
to work is to take some course of 
A few years 
was required to take a class in 
position. I had 
18 years, was 


you 


back 
learning requiring effort. 
ago I 
connection with a new 
been working for about 
in a routine job, was married, and had 
four children. Afte1 
or less undemanding routine I found 
that I had to force brain into ac- 
tivity. At first it was extraordinarily 
difficult not only to learn, but also to 
concentrate upon, a new world 
of ideas and facts. Gradually, however, 
my mental I began 
to wonder how many interesting things 
I had negligently passed by in conse- 
quence of my 18 years of routine. 
that to combat routine it is 
necessary to exact some real mental ef- 
fort from oneself at some time virtually 
every day. And one way of doing this 
is by part-time education. There are all 
live in a uni- 
well as day uni- 
available. Eve- 
ning trade, or 
other schools are available nearly every- 
where. But don’t attend just as a pretext 
for going somewhere or filling up time. 
If, as may conceivably happen, the 
subject begins to intrigue and engross 


18 years of more 


my 


whole 


rustiness loosened. 


I saw 


of courses. If you 


city, night as 


} 


classes will be 


kinds 
versity 
versity 


classes at technical, 


you, pursue your reading in it, enroll 
in further classes. Your diligence may 
give you the status of an expert. You 
even It’s been 
done before. One thing you can be sure 
of: your industry will reénergize your 


may become famous. 


brain cells. 


Even attend a class- 
room lecture course, vou can still pursue 
studies on your own. It’s more difficult, 
It takes will power to regi- 
ment your time, to turn your back on 
television and delve regularly into text- 
books, make notes, study 
t painstakingly, (note well) 


tnem 


if you cannot 


of course, 


your own 
and 
think your own thoughts 

Irrespective of any classes taken, read 
a difficult book, one that requires mental 
application, regularly. Once a month 
What kind? The choice is al- 
unlimited. psychology, 


anyway. 
most Science, 


literature, history, philosophy, serious 
fiction. Write a précis or essay on the 
book after you've read it. Learn some- 


thing about the author. You'll find your 
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knowledge increasing, your brain stir- 
ring into life again. 

Certain hobbies can be stimulating. 
Amateur radio is one. You'll have 
studied electronic theory, the radio 
code, mathematics, etc., by the time 
you win your “ham” license. Some 
hobbyists go in astronomy, even 
constructing their own telescopes. 
Others are partial to microscopy or 
photography. 

You don’t have to be a highbrow. I 
know a man who took up square-dance 
calling and instruction. Now his spare 
evenings are devoted to his fortnightly 
circuit of neighboring towns, calling and 
teaching old-time dances. You might al- 
lege that this doesn’t activate 
brain cells. Possibly it doesn’t as much 


for 


hobby 





as some others, but it achieves one im- | 
portant thing: it maintains his interest | 
in people, keeps his outlook alive. 


_ 
K EEPING a notebook may also help to 
resharpen your perceptions and intel- 
lect. If you undertake to record in a} 
notebook each day descriptions of 
people you meet, of a snowfall, of a| 
storm, of the moon on evening fields, 
of streets, of conversation, you will be 
obliged to look at all these things with 
a keen, all-embracing vision. Instead of 
letting life rush by in a haze of routine, 
you will! be stopping it to search out the 
details for your notebook, and in doing 
so you will see with a new vision. And 
the abundant, living details and objects 
that make up the life with which God 
surrounds which you are seeing 
anew, may reinspire your senses and | 
heart with that youthful love of life. | 
If you can accomplish this, the stupor 
of routine will remain a stranger to you. 

One must recognize, of course, that a | 
certain amount of routine in life is in- 
escapable for most of us. We can’t go| 
to a different office or to different duties 
each day. We can’t vary our hours of 
work and meals willy-nilly. We can’t, 
ordinarily, change our residence every 
six months. The trouble is that before 
long routine rules instead of 
ruling routine. And our decay is in- 
itiated. 

But and its terrible 
life fatigue, can be circumvented. Some 
of the suggestions I have outlined 
should help, and no doubt other meth- 
suited to your indi- 
you. But 





us, 


us, our 


routine result, 


ods, possibly 
vidual taste, 


more 


will occur to 


it. It is like learning to walk. Someone 
can show you how, but no one can do it 


| 
remember this: nobody but you can ne 
for you. 


"9 
Bird S-@€V¢e 


“Treasure Island 


A sanctuary far from office and home cares 
... where treasured moments expand 
into hours and days of never-to-be- 
forgotten experiences. 


A swiftly moving island 
..+ where you may unearth a host of 
new-found friends and acquaintances. 


A hide-away stocked with a treasury 
of famous recipes 
... garnished with a brilliant round 
of social events from shore to shore. 


You'll develop a deep content with the 
caretakers of this island paradise 


... and an abiding confidence in their 
seafaring know-how. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


- 
Shand -foneuca 
OFFICES IN /2, 
Yan PRINCIPAL CITIES 





CRUISE 
THE FABULOUS 
NEAR EAST 


9 Exciting Itineraries - 9 Modern Vessels 


GRAND TOURS OF EGYPT.GREECE 
TURKEY ISRAEL + CYPRUS 
YUGOSLAVIA 

. ON modern luxury liners, Cruise 
or interport travel. Convenient con- 


nections with transatlantic vessels 
at Genoa, Venice and Trieste. 





Now in service: the NEW motor vessels 


BERNINA - STELVIO - BRENNERO 
Fully Air-conditioned - All First Class 











ADRIATICA. LINE 


See your Travel Agent or ITALIAN LINE, Genera! Agents 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St.. New York 4 « Digby 4-0800 
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QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD! 


Moximum Seating 
Minimum Storage 


Tables... 
PERFECTIONEERED 


Better appeoronce, 
durability and strength. 
Finest construction, 
workmanship, finish. 
Choice of many top 
materials and colors. | 
Write for Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
_ 2748 $. 34th $., Milwovkee 46, Wis., Dept. F_ 


HUNDREDS ** 
OF IDEAS 

















PREE itiustrated brochure 
hundr or 
for rr 


ly-priced solid 
mepiates, 


el 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A. 
Por trophy medal, 


cup ideas, ask for 
Brochure 8. 










Te i Ta RONZE TABLE { 1 


Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St., New York 11 











A SERVICE PROJECT 
THAT PAYS YOU! 


Rotarians are well known for their interest in 
service projects. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT ANNUITY PROGRAM 


offers an opportunity to render service and | 
at the same time receive a financial return. | 
Here is how it works: 

During your lifetime you will receive a 
guaranteed fixed rate of income from your 
Gift Annuity (up to 7.4% depending upon 
your age). 

You receive the further satisfaction of 
knowing that after your lifetime the remainder 
of your gift will be used by The Salvation 
Army for the many services rendered by that 
organization on your behalf. 

Liberal income, — tax and estate or inheri- 
tance tax savings — now! Capital gains tax 
savings when securities are used. 

For details write for booklet R93. No | 
obligation. 


iit hn eee eee ee ee ee 


‘THE SALVATION ARMY | 


: 120 West 14th Street, New York 11, N.Y. ! 
1 Gentlemen: ; 
t Kindly send me Annuity Booklet R93. ' 
' ’ 
SEES eynen ‘ 
' Date of birth * 
: Address : 
; City Zone... State et) 
be wmw eww wwe www ee we ww enaee | 





Ruts—Bane or Boon? 


Choose your rut carefully—and enjoy it! 


[Continued from page 21] 


gratefulness for my “escape” only a few 
weeks before, by the time I wrote I was 
desperately lonely for my family, my 
friends, and classmates. The letter is 
sentimental and full of platitudes, but 
it shows that I was already learning one 
profound truth: I had begun to realize 
for the first time that it isn’t always the 
new that is most satisfying or enriching. 
“Make new friends but keep the old,” 
I quoted, “the first are silver, the latter 
gold.” 

That principle applies to many things 
friends. If we’re fortunate 
enough to find ourselves in a rut of 
quiet contentment, we'd better jog right 
along in it. We needn’t always be hark- 
ing back to the past, but we can con- 
tinue to enjoy what we've found satisfy- 
ing for a long time—our families, our 
work, our hobbies, books and music— 
and we needn’t feel called upon to 
apologize to anyone for our tastes. 

When we reach 50, we have a right to 
do the things we’ve found most produc- 
tive of happiness and satisfaction for 
ourselves and others, We can—without 


besides 


a drop of sour grape juice—be thankful 
we’re in a rut; we avoid the restless 
strivings of youth and accomplish more 
than if we were jumping from one trail 
to another with wild spurts of en- 
thusiasm. A rut can be deep without be- 
coming narrow. Although I enjoy my 
old friends, for instance, I love to slide 
over for newcomers and there’s always 
plenty of room in my heart for them. 

If the years have taught us, as they 
should have, what goals we hope to at- 
tain—discriminating use of our time, 
and harmonious living with ourselves 
and our fellowmen—now is the time to 
cash in on that learning. We can be as 
happy and enthusiastic about what 
we’re doing as ever—more so, perhaps, 
because we have increasing time in 
which to pursue absorbing interests, 
without which the human spirit falters 
and fails. 

Ruts can lead toward efficiency as well 
an enjoyment. Experience remains the 
best teacher. Doing the same thing in 
the same way saves us time and energy. 

An old man once complained that the 





ROTARY CLUB 
Modesto, California 


DEAR FELLOWS: 

You might call this my make-up card 
for the week for I visited what un- 
doubtedly is the original “No. 1 Rotary 
Club” in the world. 

No, this wasn’t in Chicago, Illinois. 
Rather, it is composed of aged “Rotar- 
ians” with eternal youth in their veins; 
the meeting happened to be on Tuesday 
noon, but it could just as well be any 
day of the week. The meeting place is 
floored with carpeting ten inches thick 
in some places, interwoven with green 
fern patterns. The program was a silent 
one. 

It was, as I said, the original “Rotary 
Club.” It meets eternally in the Rotary 
Redwood Memorial Grove in northern 
California, where the giant redwoods 


Thoughts in the i er. 


circle each other while birds fly through 
their colonnades. 

The patriarch of the grove of Rotary 
is more than 5,000 years old, which un- 
doubtedly makes him the original Ro- 
tarian, and he has 12 stalwart sons cir- 
cling him. He is so large that it takes 44 
steps to surround him, and from his 
roots have stemmed the sons, each more 
than four feet in diameter. The parent 
tree still stands in the center, though it 
is a broken column, aged with fire. It 
did not yield to death; it only gave birth 
to these sons, and stands as a monument 
within their circle. 

These trees met in Rotary before the 
Pyramids were built. They perpetuate 
Rotary in their growth circles. They are 
silent with their message. 

You may not give me credit for make- 
up with this meeting, but the serene, if 
unspoken, truth I encountered was as 
fully Rotary as that found in any week- 
ly meeting elsewhere, and the compan- 
ionship of those who have stood through 
the centuries of civilization was indeed 
a blessing. 

Sincerely, 
BenJ. J. KIMBER 
Rotarian, Modesto, Calif. 
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trouble with life is that it’s so daily. 
There’s something to that. And yet, one 
of the most frequently repeated peti- 
tions of all time is “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” There’s something good 
and satisfying about daily bread. And 
there’s something to be said for routine. 
If we’ve built up a helpful program for 
our daily lives—as we surely have by 
the time we’re 50—there’s no point in 
changing. If we’ve always put on our 
right shoe first, why change to the left? 
If we’ve loved one wife or one husband 
through the years, why change? 

That doesn’t mean that we should be 
adamant to progress or that there should 
be no room for improvement. If it’s 
obvious that there’s a better way than 
our own, it would be foolish to refuse 
to change. If we don’t like doing dishes 
in the traditional way, we should, by 
all means, invest in a dish washer. If 
we’re tired of wearing blue, why not try 
another color for a while? 

But there’s no point in changing mere- 
ly for the sake of a change. 


Nor long ago I received through the 
mail, addressed to “Occupant, Apart- 
ment 8,” a little package that contained 
a “mix for making a tea-like drink.” It 
was free; I am the sole occupant of 
apartment 8; and the item had an in- 
triguing name, so I tried it. I hope the 
manufacturers won’t sue me—after all, 
others may like it—but as for me, I’m 
back on regular iced tea! 

For that matter, an everlasting search 
for change or novelty can lead to as 
restricting a rut as was ever devised. 
Keeping out of a rut sometimes becomes 
a fetish. A man of my acquaintance first 
espouses one diet and then another: he 
goes from vegetables to proteins; from 
black strap molasses to yogurt; from 
wheat germ to yeast; from salt-free to 
nonfat foods; from tea to coffee and 
back again. He is slavishly following a 
rut of food fads! 

Before we jump out of a pleasant rut 
into an unknown highway, we should 
do some thorough self-analysis. We 
should ask ourselves such pertinent 
questions as these: “Just why am I 
changing? Is it merely because the 
Joneses are doing it, or do I genuinely 
want and need a change? Am I going 
to miss the old activity? Will what I’m 
substituting take its place adequately? 
Will I benefit myself or anyone else?” 

We're wise to stick to the tried and 
true until we're reasonably sure we’ve 
found something more efficient or soul 
satisfying to replace what we’ve known 
and loved. If we're so intrigued with a 
new pursuit that it could be said to 
choose us rather than our searching it 
out, then we should abandon our rut as 
quickly as possible. But if we’re uncer- 
tain or in danger of following some will- 
o’-the-wisp trail, we’d better stay put or, 
at least, move out slowly. 
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KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 


World's Largest Custom ( 





A Chair for You, Mr. Rotarian! 
ROTARY INSIGNIA ON BACK SLAT 


© Agreat gift to retiring 
club officers 


© Ideal for your home, 
club and office 


This beautiful, new Windsor chair is 
admired by everyone who has seen 
it! Made of selected northern hard- 
woods; finished in black with light 
colored maple arms; Rotary insignia 
in gold and blue on back slat. Sturdy, 
comfortable, low-priced. An exclusive 
creation by Rand’s. Kindly send check 
for $32.50. Transportation collect. 
Immediate delivery. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Money-back guarantee. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
Only $32 ;3° 


G. W. RAND & SON, Hanover, N.H. 


Fine Furniture Since 1865 
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FLOWERS 
FOR OTHER 


IC CASIONS woo! 





Phone, write, telegraph, 
and say “charge it.” 
Credit cards honored too! 
MAX SCHLING, INC.-* 765 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 22; N.Y. PLAZA 31500 


/ Monwe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


ABLES 












Manufocturer 


If you are on the Board of Your club. church 
achool, lodge, ete., you will be interested in 
this modern, Folding Pedestal Banquet Table 
Write for aoe and ¥ jal discounts 

Monroe Co., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 








HERE IT IS, GOLFERS! 


The New HEAD-ON Single Shaft Club Set 


Take the work out of your play. Don't carry heavy golf bag 

The perfect set for all ages -of proper weight & correct 

balance with your SATISFACTION ASSURED, Only 4} Ibs 
(Your che « { ar HEADS.) 
5 Irons (3 1,P.) $35.00 


2 Woods (#15 & #25) $32.00 

% Shaft (long -regular) $16.00 
GOOD GOLF SALES, Ir 
Chicag l nois 


SLEEP 
BETTER 
\—day or night 







For over 25 years, 
; SLEEP SHADE— 
with its unique design—has provided 
the complete darkness needed for sound 
sleep. Over 2 million have been sold be- 
cause SLEEP SHADE provides abso- 
lute comfort and satisfaction. 
SLEEP SHADE in fine quality black 
sateen... $1.25. 
For another sleep aid, try soft, re-usable 
SLEEPWELL EAR STOPS to banish 
noises, 25c a pair. Five pairs $1.00. 
If your Drug or Department Store can- 
not supply you, we will mail, postage 
prepaid, immediately an receipt of your 
remittance. Full refund if not com- 
pletely satisfied. 
— SLEEP SHADE 
’ COMPANY 


828 Mission St. 
Dept. R 
P, ©. Box 968 


San Francisco, Calif. 









Insist on this package when 
buying Sleep Shade 














A Tale of Two Families 


How Rotary Conventions start lasting friendly ties. 


‘ 

Some stories seemingly never end. 
The Rotary Convention in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, for example, ended on a 
sunny afternoon in May, 1957. But 
the story of that internationa! gath- 
ering keeps adding new chapters, one 
of which concerns the Weale family 
of Scotland and the Evans family of 
the U.S.A. 

Rotarian Walter Weale is a ladies- 
wear retailer in Glasgow; Rotarian 
E. B. (Ted) Evans is general man- 
ager of radio stations WWST in 
Wooster, Ohio, and WRAD in Rad- 
ford, Va. In Lucerne their paths 
came together. On walks along the 
banks of the Vierwaldstittersee, 
over Bratwurst and Rdésti in restau- 
rants, and during relaxed conver- 
sation in the comfortable House 
of Friendship, Walter and Ted and 
their wives were drawn together in 
bonds of friendship, as so many thou- 
sands of other Rotarians and their 
families have been at Rotary meet- 
ings—and will be this month at Ro- 
tary’s 50th annual gathering in New 
York City. 

The Convention over, the Weales 
and the Evanses boarded a train for 
Zurich. During the 90-minute trip 
Ted Evans invited the Weale family 
to spend the entire Summer of ’58 
at his Happy Hills Farm near Fred- 
ericksburg, Ohio. Back home, Ted 
followed up his invitation with let- 
ters and said, “We are planning our 
whole Summer around you.” Walter 


Weale replied promptly, “We are 
planning ours around you. See you in 
Ohio.” 

When they arrived in Cleveland—- 
Walter, his wife Betty, and daughters 
Carole, 14, and Susan, 11—they were 
met by all the Evanses: Ted, his wife 
Marjorie, and daughters Becky, 8, 
and Julie, 2. It was the beginning of 
a Summer-long adventure in interna- 
tional friendship that included visits 
to several large Eastern and Midwest- 
ern cities, and attendance at meetings 
of the Rotary Club of Wooster. 

“An important factor in learning 
to know people of other lands,” says 
Rotarian Weale, “is time. Of course, 
few people can leave their homes and 
businesses for nearly two months, 
but we—and our hosts—felt that a 
week or two of being together would 
not enable us to achieve the depth of 
understanding we were seeking. The 
experience for me went deep, chang- 
ing some fundamental views I had 
held about America and the lives of 
its people.” 

Though the Weale family has been 
home in Scotland for several months, 
the end of this story cannot yet be 
written. As long as letters go back 
and forth, the story continues. So 
... like many other personal experi- 
ences that begin at Rotary Conven- 
tions, this one lives on long after the 
singing of Auld Lang Syne by many 
people of many lands at the final 


session. 
























A happy international friendship! In the Ohio home of Rotarian Ted Evans 
(rear right) and his wife are Rotarian Walter Weale, of Scotland, and his wife. 
Ted holds Julie Evans. In front: Susan Weale, Becky Evans, and Carole W eale. 
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Build Your Investment in Rotary 

Sumner G. Evans, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Lockport, New York 

Investment in Rotary can bring you 
unlimited real wealth. 

Wealth is measured in terms of fun, 
fellowship, friendship, and knowledge. 

Dividends are paid in kind, and equal 
the wealth you share with others. 

Wealth grows and grows as your 
dividends are thus reinvested. 

Dividends are declared every week of 
the year to members in attendance. 

Don’t be a four-time loser or a 59 per- 


cente! 


Re: Tolerance and Fair Play 

Ratpw D. Porcu, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Anniston, Alabama 

Tolerance represents victory of rea- 
son over primitive Nature and must be 
cultivated consciously. Much of the 
credit for the success of popular govern- 
ment is due to the use of reason and 
tolerance. But in the field of tolerance 
there is a duty to uphold one’s own self- 
respect. Tolerance does not necessarily 
imply that we avoid convictions of our 
own. We must instead combine inten- 
sity of conviction with respect for those 
who differ. 

There is also much room for the eth- 
ies of fair play in the field of tolerance. 
Under the democratic system we are, of 
course, governed by the principle of 
majority rule, and it is possible for a 
majority to tyrannize a minority bv 
sheer weight of numbers. But when a 
majority respects and protects a minor- 
ity, it is in effect protecting itself and 
the peace and unity of our social order 
by keeping the way open for rational 
people to act reasonably. 

But also on the subject of fair play, it 
is easily possible for a minority to co- 
erce a majority by means of peaceful 
violence. In my opinion it is the well- 
knit minorities of the moment that are 
causing the anguish over our land— 
those people of both left and right who 
claim unconditional possession of the 
truth. Some of them preach tolerance 
while restricting tolerance to the things 
which they alone believe.—F rom an ad- 
dress before the Rotary Club of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama 


a) 


Gratefulness at 90 

Joun A. GeELLaTtLy, Hon. Rotarian 

Former Realtor 

Wenatchee, Washington 

My Creator God, on July 6, 1869, al- 
most 90 years ago, without any initiative 
on my part, and for reasons not dis- 
closed, entered me as a contender in the 
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Exceptional Profits Reported from 


MAYTAG 
UNATTENDED LAUNDRY STORES 


®@ An ideal investment for individuals 
or groups. 

@ Requires less time than normal 

investments yet returns higher yield, 


















Investigate the unusual profit potential of Maytag 
equipped coin laundry stores now. New Maytag 
unattended Coin Laundries are a proven and es- 
tablished business—tailored to modern American 
methods of living and shopping. The Maytag com- 
mercial coin Jaundry requires no experience, mod- 
erate investment, and can be managed easily 
without interfering with other investments. 


Write, wire or phone for full information today: 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
America’s Leading Laundry Specialists 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY DIVISION 
Dept. R6, Newton, Iowa 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Be sure to notify THE ROTARIAN at least 5 weeks before you move. This will provide ade- 
quate time to process your change of address without any delay in service. 

When you write always include the name of your Rotary Club. Enclose the address label 
from a recent issue if available. Include your postal zone number if you have one. 


THE ROTARIAN 1600 RIDGE AVENUE EVANSTON, ILL., U.S.A. 











Will mechanized 
accounting pay °? 


ee 






Free fill-in folder lets you know—shows whether you're better off with pen and ink 
accounting or whether you'd actually save with a low-cost accounting machine from 
Burroughs P-600 line. Get the facts in minutes with this easy ‘Do-It-Yourself Cost 
| Comparison Calculator” folder. Then decide whether the benefits of mechanized 
accounting—speed, accuracy, legibility, efficiency—are for you. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS” 


Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me without obligation my free “Do-It-Yourself Cost 
Comparison Calculator’ folder. 


NAME 

FIRM NAME 
STREET ADDRESS an 

CITY ZONE STATE 














BOUND 
VOLUME 
FOR 1998 


12 Issues of THe RoTARIAN 


Copies of Tue Rorartan from January 
to December, 1958, inclusive, with de- 
tailed index to authors, articles, photo- 
graphs, etc., included in this Volume, 
available June Ist. 


OULD you like to have this 
attractive Bound 
for 1958 for your library? For 
Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libra- 
this 


Volume 


ries, and schools volume 
will serve as a practical and 
ready reference for the wide va- 
riety of material that has been 
presented in the pages of THE 


Rovrarian during 1958. 


Price $ 00 
EG 620 6 ¢.0'¢ 660 — 
(Outside U.S. A. $5.50) 


Send your order today to 


The ROTARIAN 
1600 Rince Avenvur 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 











greatest evaluating test yet known. For 
this I am grateful. 

My launching base was on the Pacific 
Coast of the United States of America, 
then an area almost the same as it was 
when the Creator left it. Obviously, in- 
experience and youth barred a just valu- 
ation of it all; however, as time passed 
a cleared vision unfolded before my 
eyes, and the realization dawned that I 
was a most favored man. Reflection 
drove home the realization, too, that, 
without any planning of my own, God 
had decreed that I be born and per- 
mitted to spend my natural life in one of 
the greatest free nations on earth, with 
the privilege to enjoy all the blessings 
implied. 

This has meant that I have had priv- 


ileges almost without number. I have 
been privileged to plant seed in soil that 
had never been tilled; privileged to 
assist in planning and building high- 
ways for future generations to tread; 
privileged to aid in selecting sites for 
sthools, churches, homes, all because | 
just happened to be here while a new 
civilization was being installed, and all 
the while, too, not to miss one meal or to 
experience one pang of hunger, this in a 
world where millions of people have 
never known the taste of a square meal. 
Is it any wonder that I am a grateful 
man when I stop to contemplate the 
blessings that have been mine to enjoy? 
Indeed I have been privileged to live in 
an age when the greatest progress in 
human history has taken place. 





SINCE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 55 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time since July 1, 1958. As of April 
15, 1959, $395,006 had been received 
since July 1, 1958. The latest first- 
time 100 percent contributors (with 
Club membership in parentheses) are: 


ALGERIA 
Bone (34). 
ARGENTINA 
Esteban Echeverria (35). 
AUSTRALIA 
York (22); Gladstone (32). 
BRAZIL 
Governador Valadares (26). 
CANADA 
Grande Prairie, Alta. (66). 
DENMARK 
Odense Wstre (31); Esbjerg Vest 
(22). 
FRANCE 
Poitiers (46); Lyon Nord (24); 
Chateauroux (54); Sancerre-Cosne 


(23); Thann (21); Beaulieu-Eze-Ville- 
franche-Saint Jean-Cap Ferrat (20). 
GERMANY 
Neuss (25); Remscheid (37); Offen- 
burg (30). 
ICELAND 
Stykkishélmur (21). 
INDIA 
Bikaner (24). 
ITALY 
Parma (59); Genova-Ovest (26); 
Seregno-Desio-Carate Brianza (29). 


NORWAY 
Krager6é (29). 

SWEDEN 
Malm6-Slottsstaden (35); Tranas 
(50); Hogsby (27); Laholm (32); 
Laxa (25). 

SWITZERLAND 


Zurich-Unterland (Biilach) (27). 
UNITED STATES 

Massapequa, N. Y. (24); Washing- 
ton, Ill. (30); Wolcott, N. Y¥. (44); 
West Point, Miss. (51); Eureka 
Springs, Ark. (37); Jackson, Ohio 
(55); Richton, Miss. (33); Lemon 
Grove, Calif. (33); Bellaire, Tex. (32); 
Bethesda-Belmont, Ohio (21); Colum- 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


bus, Miss. (83); Wheaton, Ill. (26); 


Hemet, Calif. (32); Augusta, Kans. 
(42); Eagle Pass, Tex. (31); Glad- 
stone, Mich. (39); Versailles, Ohio 


(21); Smithtown, N. Y¥. (22); Aurora, 
Mo. (43); Albuquerque, N. Mex. (192); 
Jerseyville, Ill. (35); Monsey, N. Y. 
(27); Las Cruces, N. Mex. (69); Blad- 
enburg, Md. (24); Mount Washington 
(Pittsburgh), Pa. (19); Quaker City, 
Ohio (20). 
* 

Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions 
since July 1, 1958. 


200 Percenters 
Whakatane, New Zealand (39) ; Ichi- 
kawa, Japan (49); Amagasaki, Japan 
(49); East Bakersfield, Calif. (60); 
Clifton Heights, Pa. (28); Downing- 
town, Pa. (57); Stoneham, Mass. (57); 
Turnhout, Belgium (25); Belvedere 
(Los Angeles County), Calif. (47); 
Denville, N. J. (43); Garber, Okla. 
(24); Parkes, Australia (32); Pequan- 
nock Valley, N. J. (20); Kearny, N. J. 
(33); Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pa. (72) ; 
West Perth, Australia (46); Princeton, 
W. Va. (68); Cashmere, Wash. (41); 
Putnam, Conn. (56); Redlands, Calif. 
(115); Battle Creek, Mich. (172); 
Mount Penn, Pa. (41); Croton-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. (35); Pikesville, Md. (32); 
Grand Ledge, Mich. (35); Upper Dar- 
by, Pa. (74); Conshohocken, Pa. (45); 
West Grove-Avondale, Pa. (51); Gary, 
Ind. (118); Olinton, Okla. (63); 
Cochranville-Atglen, Pa. (31); Meyers- 
dale, Pa. (42); Windward Oahu (Lani- 
kai), Hawaii (45); St. Anthony, Idaho 
(42); Constantine, Mich. (30); Strand, 
Union of South Africa (24); White 
River, Union of South Africa (24); 
Kroonstad, Union of South Africa 
(28). 
300 Percenters 
Jenkintown, Pa. (119); Phoenixville, 
Pa. (62); Wichita Falls, Tex. (192); 
Hilo, Hawaii (62); Mons, Belgium 
(30). 
100 Percenters 
Marche-en-Famenne, Belgium (24); 
Ithaca, N. Y. (216). 
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In THIS department last month Inter- 
national Service was defined, its history 
briefly summarized, and its Committee 
organization in the Rotary Club out- 
lined. This installment lists some of the 
ways that Rotary Clubs and individual 
totarians contribute to the advance- 
ment of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through Rotary’s 
fourth avenue of service. 

International Contacts—With some 
10,000 Rotary Clubs and 471,500 Ro- 
tarians in more than 100 countries, the 
opportunities to help further world un- 
derstanding through personal contacts 
are many and varied. Contacts by cor- 
respondence, by exchanging Club publi- 
cations, by exchanging programs in 
manuscript form or recorded on tape, 
by attendance at annual interna- 
tional Conventions and intercity and 
inter-District meetings—all offer oppor- 


and 





tunities for building lasting friendly ties 
among people of different nations. 
Widely used by Rotarians in writing 
overseas letters is the Official Directory 
of Rotary International, the book that 
lists Rotary Clubs and the names and 
addresses of their officers. Another wide- 
ly used guide in overseas correspond- 
ence is Targets for Today, available at 
Rotary’s Central Office for 10 cents each. 
It lists more than 1,200 Rotary Clubs in 
some 60 countries and their specific in- 
terests in coéperating with Rotary Clubs 
of other nations. The Clubs listed have 
agreed to reply to all communications. 
International Information—To qualify 
themselves to advance international un- 
derstanding, Rotarians first become in- 
great issues in the area of 
international relations, In “fireside meet- 
ings” they explore world problems and 
determine where Rotary effort can be 
applied most usefully. In Club meetings 
devoted to International Service they 
are stimulated to become better in- 
formed on matters of world import. 
To disseminate international informa- 
tion outside their own membership, 
Rotary Clubs reach large numbers 
in their communities by sponsoring an 
institute of international understanding 
(described in Paper 741 available at Ro- 
tary’s Central Office upon request), film 
and folk festivals, international exhibits, 


formed on 
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International Service—Making it Work 





essay contests in schools, and an annual 
“World Understanding Week.” They al- 
so make maximum use of their local 
press, radio, and television facilities. 

The newest way Rotary Clubs are 
advancing international understanding 
among large numbers of people is by 
initiating an “Into Their Shoes” con- 
ference, a community-wide project 
which enables participants to put them- 
selves “into the shoes” of people of 
other countries. For more about this 
large-scale method of spreading interna- 
tional information, request Paper 709 
from the Central Office. 

International Student Projects—To help 
train future leaders in the advancement 
of international understanding, Rotary 
Clubs participate in student exchanges, 
grant fellowships for study at neighbor- 
ing colleges, invite overseas students to 
Club meetings, and house students from 
abroad in the homes of members. Ro- 
tary Clubs in Europe are especially ac- 
tive in arranging Summer camps and 
tours for students from different lands. 

The Rotary Foundation—Supported by 
the voluntary contributions of Rotary 
Clubs, Rotarians, and others, The Ro- 
tary Foundation is affording the 10,000- 
plus Rotary Clubs an opportunity to ad- 
vance the unity of nations through the 
awarding of Rotary Fellowships for In- 
ternational Understanding. Since 1947, 


when the Fellowships program began, 
1,203 awards have been made to young 
women of 


men and 67 different coun- 





tries. Annually Rotary Clubs sponsor a 
“Rotary Foundation Week” to create 
further interest in, and support for, the 
Foundation’s objectives. 

These are the major ways that Rotary 
Clubs and their members are making 
International Service a strong force for 
better understanding, goodwill, and 
peace among nations. 


















ROTARIAN PHOTO FANS! SAVE! 


35mm COLOR FILM 


20-EXP, FACTORY FRESH RE-LOADS 
PROCESSING & POSTAGE INCLUDED! 
Reg. $3.80 — $2.49 roll 





® EKTACHROME (Mounted) 
% ANSCOCHROME (Mounted) Reg.$3.80 — $2.49 roll 
%® KODACHROME (Mounted) Reg.$3.80 — $2.69 roll 
% COLOR PRINTS (from slides) Wallet Size — only 25c ea. 
% KODACOLOR FILM — Develop Only 70¢ roll 
% KODACOLOR PRINTS (Regular 32¢ ea.) only 25¢ es 


FAST - FAST SERVICE FINEST QUALITY TRY US 
TR OLOR P.O. BOX 38604 . DEFT. & 
U-C VINE ST. STATION 
LABORATORIES MOLLYWOOD (38) CALIF 








ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel 
29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated, 
Single faced and double 
faced models, 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 








Tennessee 


Salt & Sugar Cured—Hickory Wood 
Smoked—Naturally Aged 
Year Old Country Ham Co. 
COLLINWOOD, TENN. 
or J. Taylor Goodwin 
307 Williams Ave. Daytona Beach, Fic. 
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LL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 
G& " Does everything @ set wi 
=F So easy and thrifty! 
Scientifically 
head adjusts to each 
position so its all you 
need, TRY IT — We 
guarantee you'll enjoy 
playing with only 1 
club or your money 
back. Spec. 36” short; 
37” Med.; 38” long. 


international Golf Products 
HINSDALE 74, ILLINOIS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution 

















POSTPAID 


$24.95 











and beautifully designed books. All subjects 

welcomed, W or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. Mr. TERR 489 AVE 


PIPTH 
W YORK 17, N Y 














REFLECTORIZED 


CAR EMBLEM 


3%" in diameter. In blue and gold lasting 
colors that glow at night by reflecting even 
the faintest light from long distances. Very 
durable—absolutely rustproof. Fits license 
plate. Also includes trunk adapter at no 
additional cost. 
only *#'° 
For other supplies for your club 
send for our complete Rotary catalog 


CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. 
P. O. Box 6502 © Chicago 80, Ili. © USA 








An Attractive Binder 
For Your Rotary Magazines 


A beautiful, practical binder useful 
to any subscriber to THE ROTARIAN 
or REVISTA RoTaARIA. A perfect gift 
for friends, schools, libraries, 
band, father, ete. 


hus 


Easy to operate, strong and dura- 
ble, with a deep blue cover embossed 
in gold with the Rotary emblem and 
magazine title. 

The price is the same for eithe 
binder—$4.00 delivered in the 
United States; $4.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE Ro- 
TARIAN or REVISTA ROTARIA binder. 


Rotary INTERNATIONAL 
1600 Ridge Ave. 


Evanston, Il. 
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IN HIS syndicated newspaper col- 
umn, ROTARIAN HERBERT SHEFFLIN, Of La- 
Beach, California, writes about 
fishing and fishermen, In the 
he writes about his hobby, which 
he began as a means of decorating some 
bookcases in his study. 


guna 
columns 


belou 


‘ 

SomME years ago, when we lived in 
Pasadena, California, I looked at my 
four-foot-high bookcases with a critical 
eye. They paralleled two and 
their general effect was pleasing, but 
they needed, I felt, some decorative ob- 
jects on their top surfaces. What would 
well? I finally decided that a few 
appropriate hand guns would be just 
right. So, I advertised in a local news- 
paper for some early American fire- 
arms. That was my first step toward 
becoming a gun fancier. 

I knew little about guns then-—and 
about their prices—but I bought 
about ten hand guns for the bookcases. 
Then I obtained a guidebook on guns, 
but much to my regret I didn’t study it 
enough. This became all 
when I an opportunity to 
buy for $250 a gun that I later learned 
was worth at least $1,500! A friend of 
mine, an expert gunsmith, checked the 
serial number, and description, 
told me that the gun offered for 


walls 


rtd 
ZO 


less 


too clear to 


me missed 


make, 


and 


sale was one of the first Patterson Colts 
made, 

Though I tried hard, I was unable to 
the owner of the gun who had 


evel 


ocate 

















On the porch of his bay- 
side home, Rotarian Shef- 
flin holds a modern .22 
rifle in his right hand and 
in the other a gun once 
owned by Geronimo... . 
(Right) Some of his guns 
and in the center a bullet 
pouch and powder horn. 


answered my newspaper advertisement. 
The experience resulted in my buying a 


larger and more thorough guidebook 
from which I learned all pertinent data 
about early American firearms, I 
decided not to buy a gun unless I found 
its appearance interesting and its his- 
tory fascinating. 

Today my collection numbers about 
50 hand guns, two rifles, four bullet 
pouches and powder horns, five knives, 
and some bullet molds. I have acquired 
some guns by trading, others for cash, 
and still others as gifts from friends. 
One of the gift guns is an 1841 rifle 
which belonged to Geronimo, the 
Apache chief who was the “most 
wanted” Indian fighter of his day. This 


also 


gun, with 25 notches on its trigger 
guard, was given to me by my good 
friend Paul Greening, an industrialist 


and cattle rancher, who also gave me an 
1861 Remington Frontier pistol which 
had been found in the storehouse walls 


of old Fort Chino at the time its last 
buildings were razed. Paul owned the 
property on which the fort stood. The 


Geronimo gun he had obtained from the 
surveyor of his Arizona cattle land. 

The Geronimo gun weighs about 30 
pounds, and the barrel is bound to the 
frame and stock by brass bands. On 
the stock is a three-inch plate 
covering a niche for a spare striking 
iron. In its day this Geronimo gun was 
deadly enough, but it offers no com- 
parison with a current model .22 rifle 
made by some of the major gun manu- 
facturers of today. 

Another gun which I especially prize 
is a .45 caliber revolver made by Smith 
and Wesson in 1871. The history of this 
gun includes ownership by “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, famous U. S. marshal, soldier 
and scout, and associate of “Buffalo 
Bill” Cody in a touring Wild West show. 
The barre! of this gun was cut off about 
one and one-half inches by “Wild Bill” 
on the theory that it made it easier to 
draw, but not as accurate at long range. 

I have exhibited my gun collection at 
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Attention, Rotarian Philatelists! 


THE Rotary Club of Jamaica, New York, invites all philatelist Rotarians 
who intend to be in New York for Rotary’s Annual Convention June 7-11 
to a pre-Convention picnic meeting on June 6 in a Long Island State park. 
Private cars will await participants in New York City and bring them 
to the park and back. International speakers will address the meeting, and 
interpreters will be available for the convenience of visitors from other 


If interested, write to the Rotary Club of Jamaica, care of Fritz Billig, 
International Committee, YMCA, Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica, New York. 
Indicate approximate arrival date and, if known, your address in New 
York. A circular with details will be sent to you. 








many hobby shows, and have been in- 
vited to show it at Disneyland, the pop- 
ular tourist attraction built by Walt Dis- 
ney near Anaheim, California. I shall 
probably take the collection there some- 
time this Summer. 

I have often thought 
might have developed had I decided 
to decorate my bookshelves with sea 
shells or cactus plants or stuffed birds. 
I'm glad I decided on guns. 


about what 


What's Your Hobby? 


Seldom can an hour or an evening of good 


conversation go by without someone men- 
tioning his or her hobby. And why not? 
Everyone's interested in hobbies. ‘hat’s 


yours? If you want it listed below, just drop 
Tue HospyHorse Groom a note, and if you 
will just be patient you will find it here in 
a later issue. The only requirement: you 
must be a Rotarian or a Rotarian’s wife or 
child. The only request: please answer cor- 
respondence which comes your way. 

Chess: Charles L, Blek (“average” chess 
player interested in playing chess by mail 
with Rotarians in U.S.A. and other coun- 
tries), P. O. Box 5, Inglewood 5, Calif., U.S.A. 

Stamps: H. S. Champion (collects stamps 
to pass on to prisoners; will welcome stamps 
or other philatelic supplies), 1404 Highland 
Ave., Needham, Mass., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Steven B. Tucker (13-year-old son 
of Rotarian—would like to exchange new 
issues of U.S.A. stamps for new issues of Bel- 
gian and Italian stamps). 75 W. 34th St., 
Bayonne, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Lewis H. Beck, Sr. (will exchange 

S.A, and Canadian stamps for any others 
with Rotarians and their families), 431 W. 
Poplar St., Griffin, Ga., U.S.A 

Ash Trays: Mrs. Thea Naveh (wife of Ro- 


tarian—collects hotel and restaurant ash 
trays; would like some from U.S.A. and Far 
East), Pituach Herzlia, Opp. Pension Zim- 
berg, Israel 


Stamps: Norman Schmulian and family 
(interested in exchanging Federation of Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, and Union of South Africa 
stamps for those of other countries; Michael 
[10-year-old son—particularly interested in 
commemorative stamps); Gwen [8-year-old 
daughter—particularly interested in picto- 
rials}), 10, Churchill Ave., Gwelo, Southern 
Rhodesia 

Pen Pals: The following have 
interest in having pen friends: 

Gwenda Garlick (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friend in Canada; 
interests are outdoor sports, music, stamps), 
P. O. Box 68, Papakura, Auckland, New Zea- 
land 

Geoffrey Hain (12-year-old son of Rotarian 

wishes to correspond with someone out- 
side Australia interested in collecting match- 
box labels or covers; also interested in model 
trains and tennis), 731 Hawthorn Rd., East 
Brighton 8.6, Melbourne, Australia. 

Jeffrey T. Bloom (12-year-old son of Ro- 


indicated 


tarian—wishes pen friend in Israel; inter- 
ested in stamp collecting, radio, electricity), 
182 FE. Adams, Tucson, Ariz., 3A. 


Mary Chr. Dimopoulou (14-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—interested in stamps, Girl 
Guides, swimming), 105 Venizelou St., Ca- 
vala, Greece 

Ann Tousley (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
farian interests include popular music, so- 
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cial dancing, sports), 1819 Creston Lane, 
Pullman, Wash., U.S 

Mary Bowman (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—likes books, stamps, sports, world 
var 1814 Duncan Lane, Pullman, Wash., 
S.A. 


oA. 


Christine White (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends in Venice, 
France, Japan, Egypt; likes piano and ac- 
cordion; will exchange postcards), Box 98, 
Ashland, Ala., U.S.A. 

Adnan Dand Farah (16-year-old son o 
Rotarian—interested in sports, bicycle rid- 
ing), Secondary School, Nazareth, Israel. 

Diana Holland (16-year-old daughter o 
Rotarian—wishes pen friend in Scotlan 
Canada, U.S.A.; interests include classical 
music, swimming), St. Andrew's Terrace, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. 

Michael Lord (12-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes pen pal in U.S.A.; interested in 
stamps, Scouting, football), 151 Shakespeare 
Rd., Takapana, Auckland, New aland. 

Cathy Mikels (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 


tarian—wishes correspondents in Europe, 
Africa, Thailand, Ceylon, Japan, Hawaii, 
Near East; interested in music, geography, 


sports), 325 Woodcliff Ave., Stroudsburg, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Joyce Duell (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen friends outside U.S.A. 
with the exception of State of Alaska; likes 
photography, fashions, popular music), Box 
195, Atw . Kans., U.S.A. 

Mihir Kumar Ghosh (20-year-old son of 
Rotarian—enjoys dancing, American popu- 
lar music, films, stamps), 157/4 Bakul Bagan 
Rd., Bhowanipur, Calcutta 25, India. 

Nancy Beveridge (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friend in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France; interested in skat- 
ing, baseball), 701 State St., Rolla, Mo., U.S.A. 

Robby Hilpert (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friend outside U.S.A.; 
hobbies include photography, popular mu- 
sic), 1306 Ave. E., Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. 

Spencer Boudreau (13-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—interested in animals and games), 
P. O. Box 149, Dalhousie, N. B., Canada. 

Barbara Geffner (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friend outside U.S.A., 
Canada, Mexico; interested in stamp collect- 
ing, horses, sports, music), 40 Firglade Ave., 
Providence 6, R. L., U.S.A. 

Carol Peterman (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes English-speaking pen 
friends outside U.S.A.; interested in swim- 
ming, rock-and-roll music, sports), 456 Madi- 
son Ave., Hatboro, Pa., U.S.A. 

Pennsylvania R. Valencia (daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with per- 
sons aged 28-35 in U.S.A.; interests include 
stamps, sports, books), Puerto Princesa, Pal- 
awan, The Philippines 


Deedie Caufield (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in dolls and sewing, 
collecting postcards), 1010 W. Eighth St., 


McGregor, Tex., U.S.A 

Jane Williams (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian; enjoys stamp collecting, photography, 
swimming, popular music, dancing, cheer 
leading), Box 177, Victoria, Va., U.S.A 

Wendy Brock (16-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—wishes pen friend in S.A. and 
France; likes tennis, swimming, collecting 
postcards, music), 28 Spring Gully Rd., Ben- 
digo, Australia. 

Javeed Rafi (son of Rotarian—wishes pen 
friends outside Pakistan; likes stamp and 
view-card collecting, photography, music), 
House No. B. 1-2, 8-19, Okara, Pakistan 

Laura Liebig (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 


tarian—wants pen pals in U.S.A, and Can- 
ada; interests are popular music, sports, 
dancing), 624 W. Kansas, Pittsburg, Kans., 


U.S.A. 


—THe Hossynorse Groom 








SALESMEN WANTED 


FREE! 32-page wholesale shelving cat- 
alog. Sell shelving-parts bins-counters- 
cabinets-shop equipment. Sold every- 
where! Terrific commissions. Jobber 
discounts. BFC Corporation, 2933 E. 
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IN BRONZE 
OR ALUMINUM | 


A few dollars buys a lifetime of | 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, | 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. 


1 UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. Inc. ; 


_ Dept. R, 101 W. 3ist Street, N. ¥. 1, N. ¥. 


Fit so many 
places so 
well... 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort 
Chairs that Fold are ideal 
for use in offices, clubs, 
churches, hotels, schools, 
institutions or anywhere 
that comfortable, durable 
Ta chairs are needed. Twenty- 
SOLUIDKUMFOR]. one models. Write today 
—- for ilustrated portfolio. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Wall Street ° Fort Wayne, Ind. 





The Finest 


IS ALWAYS IN DEMAND 





Beautiful Lebanon blankets are 
always in demand...for deeply 
appreciated gifts...for the home 
where everything is “just right”. 
Made of the finest wools, they are 
deeply-napped, caressingly soft. 
You owe it to yourself to enjoy 


BLANKETS BY 


LEBANON 


LEBANON WOOLEN MILLS, LEBANON, TENN. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rorarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Here is the favorite of Mrs. G 
Denny Williams, wife of a North 
Haven, Connecticut, Rotarian, 


“Do you know what today is?” 
asked the wife as she saw her hus- 
band off to work. 

Only for a moment was he star- 
tled. “Of course I do,” he said 
sweetly. “1 remember.” To him- 
self he sighed in relief; he had 
forgotten the date of his wedding 
anniversary, but now he was de- 
termined to correct the oversight. 
When he returned home that 
night, he brought his wife candy, 
flowers, and some jewelry. She 
was overjoyed. “Now, dear,” he 
said smugly, “you see I did remem- 
ber what day this is.” 

“Yes, you did,” said his wife, 
“and I want you to know that you 
have made it the happiest Ground- 
hog Day of my life.” 











That Explains It 
If the world seems topsy-turvy, 
The reason now is clear, 
A pillow salesman told meé 
That down is up this yea 


F’. G. KERNAN 
Crater Quiz 
Listed below are 12 world-famous vol 
canoes, and also a list of countries. Can 
you pair up the coun 
try in which it is found? 
1. Fogo. (a) Japan 
2. Santiago (b) 
3. Kilauea. (c) Java 
4. Etna. (d) Italy 
5. Aso. (e) Cape 
Douglas (f) U.S.A 
7. Vesuvius (gz) Sicily 
8. Lassen. (h) U.S.A 
9. Asuncion. (i) Chil 
10. Merapi. (j) Hawaii 
11. Purace, (k) Nicaragua 
12, Lascar. (1) Mariana 


This quiz was submitted by ( J 
of Marion, Ohio 


volcano with the 


Colombia 


Verde Is 


Bohrer 


Nature’s Double Talk 

What tree is part of a smoked cigar? 

Ash. Below are instances of Nature’s 

“double talk.” That is, a certain 

of plant may mean something else 
1. What tree is an insect? 

2. What tree is a rain 

3. What tree is nattily dre 


form 


protector ? 


ed? 
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What tree is a famous Indian? 
What grass is a group of islands? 
What grass is sad? 
What flower is a dad? 
8. What flower is part of the eye? 
9. What vegetable is painful? 
10. What fruit is a sound of derision? 
11. What nut is a sneeze? 
12. What nut wants everything? 
13. What flower won't talk? 
14. What flower is an emblem? 
15. What flower is economy? 


This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 


“Would you mind repeating what you 
just said?” the psychiatrist asked his 
new patient. 

“IT said,” boomed the man, “for some 
reason, nobody seems to like me. Why 
don’t you pay attention, you fathead?” 

Rotary in Alexandria, ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRGINIA, 


\ shoestring vendor whose post was 
in front of a large downtown office 
building was daily handed a dime by 
one of the office tenants, although the 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 


month's limerick-contest winner. 


Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


* + * 


This month's winner comes from Carol 
Lewis, daughter of an Albany, Oregon, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: August 15. The “ten best" 
entries will receive $2. 


SEE? THREE 
There was a young rookie named Pat, 
Who had quite a ‘rep’ with a bat, 
So the coach said, “Let's see,” 
And the ump said, "Strike three!’ 


NIGHT FRIGHT 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for February: 
There was an old man from Peru 
Who dreamt he was eating his shoe. 
He awoke in the night 
In a terrible fright, 


Printed in U.8.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


gentleman never took any laces. This 
went on for years until the other day 
our man dropped his usual! dime into the 
box. The peddier looked embarrassed. 
“I hate to bring this up, sir,” he said 
blushing, “but the price of laces has 
gone up to 15 cents."—The Mountain 
Town Tattler, MounTAIN HOME, ARKAN- 
SAS. 


The prize fighter wasn't having spec- 
tacular luck in fending off his opponent’s 
attack. In fact, he looked pretty sick of 
the whole affair. 

“Stop those punches!” shouted his ex- 
cited manager from the corner. 

The fighter managed to move his bat- 
tered lips enough to retort: “You don’t 
see any of ’em gettin’ past me, do you?” 
—The Reflector, WAHIAWA-WAIALUA, Ha- 
WAIL. 


Wife to sick husband: “What do you 
mean you have nothing to live for? The 
house isn’t paid for, the car isn’t paid 
for, the washing machine isn’t paid for, 
the TV isn’t paid for. .'"—Momentum, 
GAINESVILLE, TEXAS. 


Poor Prescription 
“Be yourself!” is not advice 
Of which I'd take a dram; 
Essentially, my trouble is... . 
Iam, I am,I am! 
—D. E. Twiccs 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here are the ‘ten best” last lines: 
It tasted like Mulligan stew! 
(Mrs. James Winland, wife of a 
Kissimmee, Florida, Rotarian.) 


He was eatina his undershirt too. 
has. C, Finn, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Seattle, Washington.) 


Spitting leather and nails so ‘twas true. 
. van den Berg, member of the 
Rotary Club of Curitiba, Brazil.) 


For the shoe he'd consumed was brand new. 
(Mrs. Edmund Francis Cook, wife of 
a West Point, Georgia, Rotarian.) 


And yelled, "The bicarb, Mary Loul"’ 
(Mrs. J. E. Tier, wife of a Hast- 
ings, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 


And, by gosh, he WAS eating it, tool 
(Harry Wilters, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Robertsdale, Alabama.) 


For eating shoes, in Peru, is taboo. 
(Gerald A. deMink, member of the 
Rotary Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan.) 


And found one where there used to be two. 
(Mrs T. E. Lang, wife of a Toran- 
Ontario, Canada, Rotarian.) 


One lone shoe proved that dreams do come 
true. 
(Robert F. Hushen, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Springfield, New Jersey.) 


It was so like his ‘andiady’'s stew. 
(C S. A. Rogers, member of the Rotar 
Ciub of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada.) 
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YOU CAN GET THIS 


NEW FREE BOOK 


ON APECO PHOTOCOPYING 


16 fact-packed pages of infor- 

mation every businessman will wel- 
yws why Apeco Auto-Stat 

created new standards in 

ng efficiency. It vividly 

} many cost-cutting appli- 

and time saving advantages 

only with an Apeco Copy- 

. Write for your FREE copy today. 


Send Air Mail Reply Card on Page 3 


af 





GET THIS 


FREE 
BOOK _ 


ON APECO 


COPYING! 


16 colorful 
pages of facts, 
photographs 
and illustra- 
tions showing 
countie 
cost-cutting, 
paper-worn 
shortcuts 
every 

busines 

caf use 


FREE 


MAIL AIR MAIL CARD ON PAGE 3 
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Known brands are known values 


hen you see a Brand Name that 
you know, it’s like the face of a 
friend. It inspires confidence. 


In fact, Brand Names are built on 
confidence. You and your neighbors 
dictate the standards a Brand Name 
product must meet to consistently 
deliver the value and service you want. 


A respected Brand Name is a manu- 
facturer’s most valuable asset and he 
protects it by constantly testing and 


bettering his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s guaran- 
tee of satisfaction which is doubly en- 
dorsed by the dealer who sells it. 


For dependable quality and consistent 
satisfaction you will do better with 
the brands you know best; get to 
know those you see advertised in this 
magazine. 

To get the most for your money buy by 
Brand Name and be sure! 





A Brand Name is a maker’s reputation 
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Don’t let it happen to you! 


The human system is not designed for too much sit- 
ting and physical inactivity, say the learned medics. Too 
much inactivity tends to slow the circulation, sap the 
body’s vitality, and interfere with’ many vital physio- 
logical functions. 

Few adults in this country today are getting enough 
exercise, states a noted health authority. Some people 
have gone too far in omitting daily exercise from their 
health habits, It is well to establish a regular exercise 
habit and to maintain it through thick and thin. One 


should regard it as just as essential to good health as 
eating, sleeping and working. It is this authority’s recom- 
mendation that all healthy persons, both males and 
females, should exercise regularly. 

Recently, eight medical specialists — five of whom are 
past presidents of the American Heart Association — 
said in a joint statement that hard work itself is often 
wrongly blamed, whereas, in fact, moderate, physical 
activity appears to lessen the hazard. All of which points 
up the fact that too much sitting and inactivity is not 
good for the normal human system. 


Now to answer your questions. 
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What form of exercise is best? 

For healthy people, ALL-OUT exer- 
cise! This means any sustained activity 
that exercises most of the major upper 
and lower body muscles in unison, and at 
a rapid clip, such as running, vigorous 
swimming, a fast game of handball or 
tennis, and so on. ALL-OUT exercise 
circulates a greater amount of blood, 
converts a greater amount of food and 
oxygen into energy, and builds up a 
greater amount of vitality. ALL-OUT 
exercise is the fountain from which more 
youthfulness flows! 

How long should All-Out exercise 
continue? 

A healthy person doing sedentary work 
in the home, office, shop or factory should 
do ALL-OUT exercise for 30 minutes or 
longer, each day. 


I’m out of condition. How can I do 
All-Out exercises? 

Use an Electric Exercycle so you can 
do ALL-OUT exercises from the very be- 
ginning without having to move your body 
weight yourself. Otherwise it may be 
months or years before you can do ALL- 
OUT exercises. The Electric Exercycle 
cuts exercising time from hours to min- 
utes. For beginners, it eliminates stress, 
strain and pain. You can use it at home 
and at any convenient time. /t offers the 
easiest, safest, cheapest and quickest way 
to get yourself back into good physical 
shape. 
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Do doctors ever recommend the 
Exercycle? 

Oh, yes! In fact, not only have many 
doctors recommended the Electric Exer- 
cycle to their friends and patients, but 
thousands of doctors have bought an 
Exercycle for personal use. 


Who sells the Exercycle? 


The Electric Exercycle is sold by repre- 
sentatives specially trained in the physi- 
ology of exercise, capable of answering 
additional questions on this subject. Mail 
the coupon below for FREE Exercycle 
literature. 


-——This literature is Free! Send for it. 


Physical Fitness Department 
Exercycle Corporation 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
Send me FREE literature and prices 
| | | want a FREE home demonstration. 


Mr. 
Mis a 
Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 
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